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ACT I. 
Amsterdam.— May, 1620. 

ACT II. 
Plymouth, England.— September, 1620. 

ACT III. 
Plymouth, New England.— December, 1621. 



PROLOGUE. 



No tragic Muse to-night we dare invoke : 
We tell a simple tale of simple folk. 
We breathe no names by History enshrined 
And into wreaths of immortelles entwined: 
Winthrops and Aldens, Bradfords, and the throng 
Who live in Memory and shine in Song ; 
No Standish here his Saracen sword shall wield, 
Or fair Priscilla sing across the field. 

What Longfellow has turned to burnished gold, 
And broadly blazoned o'er the gates of time, 
Let no poor playwright, past discretion bold, 

Snatch from the amber of his deathless rime. 

Our author dare not shake with trembling tread 
The sacred ashes of those mighty dead. 

Yet when the Mayflower sailed from Plymouth Quay 

What heavy freight she bore of passionate woe ! 
Loves rent and sundered by lone leagues of sea, 

Eyes blindly straining for one love-glance moe. 

While Faith and Courage conquered doubts and fears, 
Love watched the land till sight was lost in tears. 

Such is our theme. As o'er the magic glass 
The shadows of our puppets faintly pass 
Some glimpse we strive to give of things gone by : 
The Faith that fearlessly fared forth to die, 
The Love that purifies, the Love that lies 
Buried, yet living in self-sacrifice, 
The sacred Mirth that laughs all care to scorn, 
Brightening the birthday of world new born. 

So let the curtains part, the puppets move, 
Telling a simple love-tale, old as love. 

And take some kindly thought, as you go hence, 
Take all was writ in humble reverence. 



ACT I. 



A beautiful Dutch interior. R., a very large window, the sill of which is sufficiently low and deep to 
form a seat ; beyond the window a quaint canal-street is seen. At the back a carved and inlaid 
Dutch cabinet, loaded with delft and brass ware. Then, in the left corner, an arched door 
opening upon an ante-room with a floor tesselated in black and white squares. This opens again 
upon a glimpse of a Dutch garden, now in the full glory of Spring tulips. In the left side wall 
a door, and, further front, a large, towering stove in delft-ware, in a recess. The room is 
panelled and hung with cabinet pictures and formal portraits. A spinet and one or two other 
old-fashioned musical instruments such as a viol-di-gamba, &*c. General impression of brightness 
and solid comfort. 

(Bridget, a rather sour-visaged housekeeper is busy arranging the room, and singing a psalm 
to herself.) 

Bridget (sings) — 

But flattering and deceitful lips, 

And tongues that be so stout ; 
To speak proud words, and make great brags, 

The Lord soon cuts them out. 

(Tobias Mardyke, in black, with a black cloak, white bands, and enormous conical black hat 
with broad rim, puts his head in through an open casement, and joins Bridget at the 
last line, singing discordantly through his nose.) 

Bridget. Master Mardyke ! How you startled me ! 

(She opens a larger casement for him.) 

Mardyke. A fair good morrow, Mistress Bridget Hoskyns. Hearing you solace yourself 
with a spiritual song, I could but join. 

Bridget. Ay, 'tis a solace in a strange land. 

Mardyke. A strange land, indeed. Yet the Low Countries have their merits. 

Bridget. I make no moan. Amsterdam is clean, if 'tis naught else. 

Mardyke. Is my good friend, worthy Roger Mallory, within ? 

Bridget. Master is abroad. 
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Mardyke {eagerly). His daughter, then ? 

Bridget. Mistress Joan is abroad too. 

Mardyke (suspiciously). With her father ? 

Bridget. Nay, but with her cousin, Cicely Prentice. 

Mardyke. Tut, tut ! Evil communications ! They are feather-brains, both of them. 

Bridget. Saving your presence, Master is no more fitted to watch over his daughter 
than — than the Grand Turk. I tell him so by the hour, but he turneth a deaf ear. 

Mardyke. He is a simple soul. 

Bridget. A saint, if ever there was one. 

Mardyke. Far from that, alas ! I shudder when I ponder upon his iniquities. 

Bridget. Iniquities ? Oh ! what ? 

Mardyke. Well-nigh past speaking of. He delighteth in vanities. He reads — O, 
Mistress Bridget ! — he reads — Shakespeare. 

Bridget {blank). What's that ? 

Mardyke. Well for you, you know not devil's books. Weapons of Beelzebuth. And 
that's not all. 

Bridget. What else ? 

Mardyke {with great emphasis). I have heard him laugh o' the Sabbath, {hushed) and I 
have heard here songs of damnation — love songs — madrigals. 

Bridget. Were you listening ? 

Mardyke. I happened to be passing. But I shall pluck him from the burning. 
Meanwhile Mistress Joan needeth a stronger hand. 

Bridget. Ah, if a husband would but come along ! A grave gentleman, learned, pious, 
sedate, with no worldly merit, no mere bodily beauty — now I think on't, you are the man 
for her. 

Mardyke. You are not the first to have thought of that. 

Bridget. Ay, ay, I warrant, the happy woman who wins you will never laugh or sing 
after her wedding day. 

Mardyke. I trust not, Mistress. 

Bridget. Well then, why don't you woo her ? 

Mardyke. When a man cometh to my years, he wooeth no maidens. I shall spread the 
matter before my friend Roger ; he will tell his daughter ; and if she has the humility I suppose, 
she will take me and give thanks. 
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Bridget. You must hasten. There be others. 

Mardyke {anxiously). What ? What ? Who ? 

Bridget. There's our landlord his son, Willem Hundius, in whose house we dwell. 

Mardyke. A Dutchman ! A mere map-maker ! Whilst I am a scholar and a gentle- 
man. I was not five years tutor to my Lord Gervase Carew, and Chaplain to his father, 
the Marquis of Bideford, without acquiring the polish and grace of courtly circles. 

Bridget. Which you show in every movement. But Willem goeth ungartered for her 
sake : a very miserable young man. 

Mardyke. I fear not him, if he's my sole rival. 

Bridget. He's not. 

Mardyke (astounded). Eh ? — Who else ? 

Bridget. I know not — I only suspect. 

Mardyke. How so ? 

(Enter Timothy Nutt from the garden. He is a young servant, rather fantastically dressed. 
He brings a large market basket and a bunch of spring flowers. He does not see 
Mardyke.) 

Timothy. Oyez ! Oyez ! Here be spring flowers gathered i' the meadows at sunrise 
or ever the dew be off them. Whom are they for ? Och, sure, not for me, for I'm a wild 
Irishman. Nor for Mistress Bridget, for God save the mark, she's past flowering-time. Nor 
for Mistress Cicely, though they might be, were I the plucker. Nay, but for Joan — our 
Mistress Joan — Joan the sweet sweeting and fairest of all blossoms. 

Bridget (pointing to Mardyke). Tim ! hast thou no eyes ? 

Timothy. Master Mardyke ! ( With exaggerated reverence) God you good morrow, 
worshipful sir. I saw you not, though I felt the chamber was colder than the heat o' the sun 
warranted. 

Mardyke. Whence come the flowers, friend ? 

Timothy. Friend, that shall I not tell thee. 

Mardyke. Fellow ! Knowest thou me ? 

Timothy. Too well to whisper wooer's secrets in your worshipful eais. 

Mardyke (furious). Nay, then I'll seek thy master, and he shall clout thine. 

(Exit.) 
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Bridget. Imp, now is he angered. 
Timothy. And now I care not. 
Bridget. Whence are the flowers ? 

Timothy. Dame, dame, when you were young — cudgel your brains — and one had sent 
you a nosegay, what reward would you have bestowed on him who told others whence they 
came? 

Bridget. Thou are about the devil's work. 

Timothy. The devil hath naught to do with flowers, save to give thorns to roses and 
poison to hemlock. 

(Enter Cicely from the garden through the ante-room. Joan is seen in the garden beyond,} 

Cicely. Bridget and Miles again, I warrant ! Ay, as I thought. 

Bridget. Mistress Cicely, the Imp is blaspheming, and but now hath offended Master 
Mar dyke. 

Cicely (calling). Joan ! Joan ! Come and see the flowers. 

(Enter Joan.) 

Joan. Oh ! Who brought them ? 

Timothy. I .brought them, Mistress. As who should say Spring himself bringing his 

fairest blossoms into thy chamber. 

Joan. Scapegrace ! Whence came they ? 

Timothy (very mysteriously). Hush ! Whence ? ( With a laugh) Marry ! from the 
meadows. 

Joan. That needs no telling ? Who sent them, then ? 

Timothy. Now what for should they not come of themselves ? The lark sang to the 
wild-flower, " I know a fairer blossom than you," and so hither they came, to see whether he 
spake truth. 

Joan. What can I make of such foolishness ? 

Bridget. Sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal. 

Timothy. I've been marketing. ( Unloads his basket and piles the contents on the table, 
forming a still-life picture) Look you ! A hare, a goose, young carrots blushing to be seen 
so soon. Here's a fine cabbage — with a heart as hard as Bridget's. 

Bridget. Rascal. 

Timothy. And phwhat's this at the bottom of the basket ? Sure, its a posy for Dame 
Bridget — Mistress Joan shall not have all ! 
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Bridget {delighted). What ! 

Cicely {laughing). O Bridget ! for shame ! 

Timothy. Ay, marry ! Och, the swate of them ! There, Dame ! Spring onions ! 
(Thrusts them into her face). 

Bridget (throwing them on the table). Master Impudence ! (Boxes his ears) Will that 
stop thy blether ? 

(He runs out howling j Bridget after him. Exeunt L.) 
(Joan sits at her spinning-wheel and spins.) 

Joan. Coz, put the flowers in water. 

Cicely. They were not sent to me. 

Joan. Yet I pray thee. 

Cicely. Why ? 

Joan. If I do it, 'twill seem as if I had commerce with the young gentleman — which 
heaven forbid ! And yet I would not they should die. 

Cicely (arranging the flowers). Tell me about him, Joan. 

Joan. What is there to tell ? I have seen him but twice. 

Cicely. Tell me — tell me. 

Joan. The first time was last Lord's-day. Master Mardyke was preaching to the little 
flock of English that have taken refuge here from the cruel persecutions at home. 

Cicely. I don't like that man. 
Joan. A saint, Cicely ! 
Cicely. That's why I don't like him. 
Joan. My father's friend. 
Cicely. Well, well. 

Joan. He had turned the hour-glass but once, and was proceeding with " fourthly " — 
Cicely (mock solemn). With " fifthly " and "sixthly " and " finally " and " in conclusion " 
to come — Heaven help us ! 

Joan. When I felt eyes fixed upon me. I raised mine — (stops spinning) and there, over 
against me, beneath the skeleton that is carved in the wall to remind us of death . . . 

Cicely. Ay, these Dutch have merry conceits. 

Joan (rapturously). There sat the comeliest youth ever I looked upon. 
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Cicely. And he stared thee out of countenance ? 

Joan. Nay, he gazed with timid pleading. 

Cicely. / know. So the wolf pleads with the lamb. 

Joan. Of course I looked no longer, but still I felt his gaze. 

Cicely. Thou should'st have had the beadle turn him out of Church. 

Joan. What for ? 

Cicely. For brawling, to be sure. 

Joan. Why, he spake no word ! 

Cicely. Not with his eyes ? 

Joan. They made no sound. 

Cicely. Yet, I warrant, said clearly : " Maiden, I love thee." 

Joan. Fie, coz ! for shame ! 

Cicely (imitating). Fie, coz ! for shame ! Well, and the second time ? 

Joan. Yesterday. I was in the market, chaffering ; and with my poor knowledge of 
this language I got into a hobble — and up he comes, and smooths everything. 

Cicely. A Hollander then ? 

Joan (proudly). Not he, but a true Englishman. 

Cicely. What's his name ? 

Joan. How knowest thou he told it ? 

Cicely. Well ? What is it ? Who is he ? 

Joan. Henry Butler, his name- is — (sentimentally) Henry Butler. 

Cicely. Not a name to sigh over. 

Joan. He is a poor student of Leyden. 

Cicely. And what did he ask of thee ? 

Joan. Only my name, and where I live. 

Cicely. O sacred simplicity ! What more could he ask ? 

Joan. That he might pay his respects to my father. 

Cicely. Oh, indeed, and thank you kindly ! Well, for a prudish maid, who hath never 
been known to say boh to a goose, thou hast made good progress, I will say. 

Joan. He is so handsome ' 

Cicely. And now, what's to be done with Willem ? 

Joan. So manly ! So gallani ! 
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Cicely. Who ? Willem ? 
Joan. And speech falls like music from his lips. 

Cicely. Poor Willem ! Why, he can hardly string two words of English together. 
Joan. Willem ? I am speaking of Harry. 

Cicely. " Harry ? " Well ! But I am speaking of Willem Hundius, thy slave, thy 
adorer. 

Joan {laughing). Or thine. 

Cicely. Ay, poor wretch ! He knows not whose, and 'tis all one to him. 

Joan. Keep him thyself, then. 

(Enter Bridget, with a large tray, on which she packs the things Timothy brought) 

Bridget (alluding to the flowers). Shall I take these gawds away ? 

Joan. Why ? 

Bridget. Master hath turned the corner ; I spied him from the pantry window. He'll 
be here anon. 

Joan. What then ? 

Bridget. He'll ask whence the flowers came. 

Joan. And I'll tell him. 

Bridget. Have your own way ; but there are times when truth breeds mischief. 

(Exit.) 

Cicely (laughing). The saintly Bridget, counselling thee to lie ! 
Joan (looking off). Father ! 

(Roger Mallory appears at the garden door. The two girls run to him, and pull him 

into the room) 

Roger. Joan, my girl ! — Aha ! Cicely ! (He kisses them) Two for my daughter, and 
two for my niece. 

Joan (feeling his pockets). Daddy, you've brought something home ! 

Roger. Thou pirate ! Have I ? — have I ? Why, so I have ! (From the pocket which 
she has not touched he produces a small parcel.) Marchpane, for my mice to nibble at. 

Joan. Ay ! but that's not all. 

Roger (with mock terror). Whoo ! the little spy. 
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Joan [eagerly). Whatis't? What is't ? 

Roger. Is no one about ? 

Cicely. Not a soul. 

Roger. Bridget ? 

Joan. Among her pans. 

Roger. And — -Mardyke ? 

Cicely. He was here anon, but Tim drave him away, angered with his japes. 

Roger. Then Tim must be clouted. Joan — Cicely — remind me to clout Tim the first 
time you think on't. I always forget. 

Joan. Ay, but the packet ? 

Roger (lost). The packet ? Oh, ah ! the packet ! That's not for you. [He draws it 
out of his pocket) There, then ! 

Joan and Cicely (disappointed). A book ! 

Roger. I said 'twas not for you. The sugar-stuff is for you ; the book is for me ! (He 
reads the title with rapture) " The Merry Wives of Windsor," by William Shakespeare, 
Esquire. By my late friend, Master William Shakespeare. God rest his soul ! 

Cicely (demurely). Then, uncle, belike it's a play ? 

Joan (shocked). O, Father ! — a play. 

Roger (nervously). Well— eh ?— what ?— a play ? Ay, possibly, 'tis a play — very 
possibly. I have not read it yet. I doubt not 'tis a serious and edifying work. 

Joan (demurely). " The Merry Wives " — Lend it me, won't you ? 

Cicely. And me. 

Roger (taking the book from them hastily). I'll read it aloud to you, after I have myself 
perused it. 'Twas printed but last year. (To Joan) Look ! 

Joan (reading the title page). One thousand, six hundred and nineteen. 

Cicely. Naughty uncle ! How didst thou come by it ? 

Roger. Ah, that's a fairy tale. 

Joan. Tell us ! Tell us ! 

Roger. Conceive then, that I was standing on the bank-side watching a Brigantine 
newly come from the Indies. By the same token one of her mariners had brought a strange 
bird, all red and green and gold, that he called a parrokeet, and that had the gift of speech. 

Both Girls. Speech ! 
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Roger. Ay ! Talked as plain as you or I. 
Joan. Oh ! — what did it say ? 

Roger. It said — Nay 'twas a heathen bird, and spake unseemly words. But about the 
ship the air was full of the scent of spices and rare woods, so that I fell a dreaming of the 
fortunate Isles. 

Cicely. Where folks walk on their heads. 

Joan. Nay, that's impossible, coz, seeing they wear their heads in their stomachs. 

Roger. " The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders." 
Ah, Shakespeare ! 

Joan. Sir Walter Raleigh saw them. 

Roger. So, as I stood dreaming, and fashioning a sonnet — (eagerly) — Shall I tell you the 
sonnet? 

Joan. The book first. 

Roger (disappointed). Well — as I stood dreaming, one came and brushed hard against 
me. A little more and I should have been in the harbour. 

Both Girls. Oh ! 

Roger. And the water is of a particularly evil odour just there. So I turned to crave 
his pardon. 

Joan (astonished). For his brushing against thee ? 

Roger (simply). Nay, but for standing in his road. But he forestalled me, and was 
lavish in excuses. A charming youth. 

Cicely (aside). Joan ! 

Joan (aside). Hush ! 

Roger. A sober scholar of Leyden. 

Joan (anxiously). A Hollander ? 

Roger. No ; true English. Frank as a March breeze ! Out of Warwickshire. His 
name, Henry Butler. 

Joan (simply). I know him. 

Roger (astonished). What ? 

Joan. I know him, father. 

Roger (puzzled). Child — child. 

Joan {laughing). Oh, look not so grave, daddy ! He helped me out of a quandary in the 
market place, and so told me his name. 
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Cicely. 'Twas the least he could do. 

Roger (not quite comfortable). Ay, to be sure ! to be sure. Well, so we fell to talking, 
and girls, he had known Shakespeare ! My dear Will ! Had seen him the year of his death, 
while we were in exile here ! Ah ! but it did me good to hear brave English words, spoken 
by a brave English tongue ! Ay, ay, ay ! And when I told him my name, Lord ! you should 
have seen the joy he fell into ! ( With childlike delight) He has read me, girls ! When I timidly 
asked if he had read my Epic — as not conceiving it possible — he said " Ay ! every line on't." 
There's glory ! There's famei ! It seems he hath admired me and wished he might meet 
me : and now we met by pure chance ! Strange, how these things fall out. And therewith 
he presses this book upon me, as a gift — and I to ask him hither to hear thee sing. 

Joan (eagerly). He is coming hither ! 

Roger. Anon, anon ; to hear thee sing — and Cicely. (Roguishly) Cicely must beware, or 
she will fall in love with him. He is alone here, in a strange land, as we are. 

Joan. Is he of our Church ? 

Roger. I asked him — tenderly — but that, he said, he would discourse of later. 

Cicely (aside to Joan). When he knoweth thine, the serpent ! 

Roger. Ay, ay ! I misdoubt Master Mardyke would say 'twas worldly vanity to take 
such delight in new friendship ; but — he had read my Epic — and he gave me this — and he 
said he would send me flowers — I marvel they have not come. 

Cicely (pointing to the flowers). Look ! 

Roger. These ? They have come. Now, that's what I love ; a man, a word, and 'tis 

done. 

(He goes to hang his hat and cloak in the ante-room?) 

Cicely. Why such a doleful countenance, coz ? Because the flowers were not for thee ? 

Joan (sadly). The flowers were for me. 

Cicely. Well, then ? 

Joan. Therefore he saith the thing which is not. Cicely, hath he read the Epic ? 

Cicely. 'Tis hard to believe. But all's fair in love and war. 

Joan. All, save falsehood. 

(Enter Willem Hundius. L. He is a very tall and handsome young Dutchman. He brings 
maps and books. He stands abashed at the sight of the two girls, bowing and scraping.) 

Roger (from the ante-room). Friend Willem ! 

Willem. Ach ! Bardon ! Mynheer Mallory— Yuffer Joan— Yuffer Cecilia ! 
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Cicely (short). My name's Cicely. 

Willem. Ach ! I cannot bronounce. 

Roger. Nay, welcome, welcome. 

Willem. My vater, he zay, dake mabs of the Blandations to my vrient, Meister Mallory. 
Heer — mabs — new mabs — choost brint. 

Roger (delighted). Ay, Ay ! Maps o' the New World, girls ! Fresh from printing. 
Spread them out — spread them out. 

(They spread the maps on the table and eagerly examine them. Willem explains them.) 

Willem. Heer — heer — Laprador — vat your Vrobisher vind. 

Cicely (eagerly). Orange-groves, Master Willem ? and diamonds and rubies ? 

Willem. Ach, Gott, nein ! Yuffer Cec — Cice — Nein ; but ice — ice — ice, always, and 
great beeg veesh ! 

Roger (solemnly). There is that Leviathan ! 

Willem. Ach, ja ! — Leveeatans ! — and heer — Nord Caroleena — The Buritans. 

Roger. Our fellows in faith and misfortune. A new world ! a vast new world, where 
thought is free, and speech is free, and faith is free. 

Joan. But always ice, father, and leviathans. What a terrible country to live in. 

Willem (protesting). Oh, but Yuffer Yoan — heer — sout — no ice. Oranien . . . 

Cicely (correcting him). Oranges. 

Willem. Ja, ja ! Oranches, and pyootivul peeg reevers. 

Roger (shuddering). And — the hand of Spain. 

Willem. Ach, ja ! Ingueeseetions — Auto-da-fe — purnings and roastings. 

Cicely. 'Tis no land for my money, where you're frozen at one end and roasted 
at t'other. 

Willem (excited). Ach ! hot heer ! The meedle — no ice — no oranches — heer ! Ach ! the 
pyootivul voots ! Ach ! the pyootivul reevers. 

Joan. How is't you have so good a map of a land so little known ? 

Roger (putting his finger on the imprint). Hundius Amstelodami fecit. The great house 
will make thee a map of a country no man hath ever seen — eh, Willem ? 

Willem. Ja, ja. And it is your voyageurs tell us ; your Vrobisher — your Gilbert — your 
Lord Rawleigh — your Johannes Schmidt. 
Cicely (puzzled). Johannes Schmidt ? 
Roger (simply). John Smith, my dear. 
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Cicely. Oh, Willem ! your English ! When are you to have another lesson ? 

Willem. When you veel, Yuffer. Do-morrow — do-day — now, as-u-b'leef. 

Joan. Give him a lesson now, Cicely. Father and I will go into the garden. 

Roger. Yes. We'll take the maps and study them. 

Joan (to Roger). I believe thou art yearning to go to this New World of thine. 

Roger. Alas ! if I may not live in England, what matters it where I live ? Come, then. 

(Roger and Joan go into the garden. Cicely gets a big book from the cabinet — as a matter 
of fact it is Ben Jonson's English Grammar — and sits at the table. Willem stands 
motionless, staring after Joan.) 

Cicely. Now, Mynheer, are you ready ? 

(He pays no attention.) 

(Banging the book on the table). Are you ready ? 

Willem (with a jump). Ach, Yuffer ! — Bardon ! Bardon ! — I vas looking. 

Cicely. You are to look hither. 

Willem. Ach, yees ! (Gazing at her with rapture) Pyootivul i 

Cicely. Come, to your book. Sit by me. Now 

Willem. Ach, yees ! I must mage haste to learn ; (with a look into the garden) that I 
may tell her. . . . 

Cicely (with her face close to his). Tell whom? 

Willem (confused). Ach ! — her — you — both — I know not. 

Cicely. Tell her what ? 

Willem. You laugh ! You know my segret ! 

Cicely. Better than you do, perhaps. Come ! where did we leave off ? 

Willem. Leave off? (Looking over his shoulder into the garden) We have not yet begun. 

Cicely. I mean in the book. 

Willem. The verb. It is verbs I want. 

Cicely (finding the place ; very pedantically). Mark what Ben Jonson saith of verbs. 
Here it is. Listen. (She reads solemnly) "The verb is divided in two manner of 
ways. . . ." 

Willem (gazing into the garden). Ach, yees ! Divided. Laike me and she ! 
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Cicely. Attention ! or I teach 3^ou nothing. 
Willem. I attend ! I attend ! 

Cicely {reads). " First, in respect of persons it is called Personal or Impersonal — 
Personal ; I love, thou lovest, he loveth " — Say that, please. 
Willem. I loafe. 

(Joan comes in sight in ilie garden!) 

Ach I how drue ! 

(Cicely pinches him.) 

Ow ! Dow loafest (He looks at her admiringly) Dow loafest — dow loafest. How 
bretty the sun in your hair ! 

Cicely (sternly). What cometh after ? 

Willem. He loafeth. (He jumps up furious) Ach ! if I tought . . . 

Cicely. What's the matter ? 

Willem. If I tought there vas a he who loafed — I should gill heem tet. 

Cicely. Sit down. 'Tis like teaching a sparrow. 

Willem (sitting). Bardon ! Bardon ! 

Cicely (reads). " Secondly, in consideration of times, we term it active or neuter — as : 
I am loved " — 

Willem (eagerly). Are you, Yuffer ? Are you ? 

Cicely. Nay, you are hopeless to-day. Repeat ! 

Willem. I am loafed. (With despair) Ach, no, I am not ! 

Cicely (laying her hand on his arm). Are you sure ? 

Willem. You see ! She go in the garden mit her Vater, zooner than shtay where I am ! 

Cicely. So she does. But I don't. 

Willem (gazing at her rapturously). You, Yuffer, Cecilia ! Ach ! You mit the sunny 
hair ! Ach, my vits vander. 

(Enter Bridget, L.). 

Cicely. Well ? 

Bridget. Two strangers are at the door. 

Cicely. Of what condition ? 
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Bridget. They seem of a gentle sort, but the Lord only knoweth a gentleman nowadays. 
They ask for master. 

Cicely. Have them hither. 

(Exit Bridget.) 

Willem. Two shdranchers ! (Furiously jealous) Haaf they coam vor Yuffer Yoan ? 
Cicely. Or, mayhap, for me ! 
Willem. Vor you ? That vas vorse. 
Cicely. What ! 

Willem. Ach ! when I loog at you, vot is Yoan ? I vorget Yoan. I haf never saw Yoan. 
Cicely. Do you know what you most remind me of ? 
Willem. Yees ? 

Cicely. A donkey 'twixt two bundles of hay. 
Willem. Donkey ? I know not donkey. Vat iss donkey ? 
Cicely. Bring your grammar, and we'll construe it i' the garden. 

Willem (furious again). But the shdranchers ! Hergott ! If they gome vor you or 
vor her, I shall gill them tet. 

Cicely (faking his hand gracefully, minuet- fashion). Come. 
Willem. Ach ! Your hant is zo zoft — I go mat ! 

(They go into the garden. Enter Bridget, showing in Gervase Carew, a handsome young 
Englishman, dressed as a student, and Jack Poynings, a rough soldier?) 

Bridget. This way, your worships. I'll tell my master. 

(She goes into the garden?) 

(The two young men stare at each other a moment, and suddenly burst out laughing?) 

Gervase. Jack, Jack ! Wilt thou be serious. 

Jack. Nay, but this freak ! I have not set eyes on thee since Oxford. Suddenly I light 
on thee in Amsterdam, garbed — heaven help me ! — like a psalm-smiter ; and ere I can draw 
breath, thou hast me into a strange house. What is it, Gervase ? 

Gervase. Not Gervase, madman ! Henry — Henry Butler. 

Jack. Soho ! The most excellent Lord Gervase Carew, masquerading as a common 
Henry Butler ? I'll warrant there's a pair of roguish eyes behind that ! 
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Gervase. Nay, if thou wilt mock . . . 
Jack. I'll be grave ; faith, I will. Unfold. 

Gervase. I had thee hither, first not to lose sight of thee, and next to give me a 
countenance. 

Jack. Tell me, then, or I shall boggle. 

Gervase. I am doomed ever to be in quandary. 'Tis a curse to have a light head, and 
a heart that is ever aflame. My father, Jack, sent me abroad to see the world. 
Jack. England being too hot to hold thee. 

Gervase. When I landed, I fell in with certain merry gentlemen who eased me of my 
ducats at primero. So here I sit, in sackcloth and ashes, awaiting supplies. 

Jack. And being idle, and the devil at thy elbow 

Gervase. I thought I was safe here ; for there's not a woman in the whole city a man 
may look upon and live. Medusas, Jack, every one of them. Small eyes, flat noses, flat feet, 
high cheeks — Ugh ! And suddenly, among these monsters, a fair English rosebud— sweet 
innocence ! with a skin like the dawn of May-day, and eyes like a May-day sky ! 

Jack. Fire ! Fire ! 

Gervase. Of course ! I scraped acquaintance with her father this morning. And here 
I am. 

Jack. And now the frolic begins ? 

Gervase. But where to end ? I got here with lies. I gave her father a lying name. 
Told him I was a scholar of Leyden. Never was there in my life ! I learnt he was a poetaster, 
so I said I'd read his poems. 

Jack. Did he believe that ? 

Gervase. He'll believe anything. But then I lie so well ! with such a light heart, Jack. 
I never mean to, but — above all when I speak to a woman — before I know what I am saying, 
I am saying I know not what. 

Jack. What help can / give ? 

Gervase. Stand by. Keep my fancy in check when it leaps o'er the hedges. If I have 
to lie, back my lie. 

Jack. With a stouter one. O friendship, what things are done in thy sacred name ! 
Ay, but softly. What will Lady Sophronia Huntston say to this ? 

Gervase. What know'st thou of Lady Sophronia ? 

Jack. What the world knows. Thou art affianced to her. 
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Gervase. By my father's wish. He thinks 'twill settle me. It has unsettled me, Jack ! 
(With a wry face and a shudder ) The Lady Sophronia ! Why, the name's enough to give 
me a cold shiver all down my back. Hast thou seen her ? 

^Jack nods sympathetically.) 

Ah ! an icicle ; stately as a steeple, Jack, and as stiff. When I laugh she groans ; when I go 
near her she shudders ; when I quote poetry she answers with a text ; when I sing she shuts 
both her ears with her fingers ; when I talk she bids me be silent ; and when I am silent she 
reproves for sulking. A man might as well make love to Paul's Cross. 

Jack. But you are affianced ? 

Gervase. O ay ! The wedding bells will merrily peal my funeral knell in October. 

Jack. Then — this — ? 

Gervase. Oh, this is but traveller's sport. If I must marry an icicle, let me toy with a 
sunbeam. Here to-day, and gone to-morrow. Thou, a soldier, and ask ? 

(Enter Roger from, the garden^ hurriedly.) 

Roger. Gentlemen, gentlemen, what shall cover my discourtesy ? I was in the arbour 
with my daughter, and Bridget hath but now found us. 

Gervase. Nay, 'tis I must crave pardon. I have made bold to bring my worthy fellow- 
student. 

Jack. Eh ? 

Roger. Another scholar of Leyden ? 

Jack. Not I, sir. 

Roger. Yet he said . . . 

Gervase, Hum ! He was my fellow at Oxford. (Presenting him) His name is — is — 
Simeon . . . 

Jack. Learning hath addled his wits, Master Mallory. My name's Jack Poynings — at 
your service. (Aside) By thy leave I'll have none of thy damned Simeon. 

Roger. You are welcome, gentlemen both. (Calling off) Bridget! What, Bridget ! 
A flask of Rhenish ! (Calls towards garden) Joan ! Joan ! Come hither, girl. Gentlemen, 
nay, no ceremony. (To Gervase) You saved my life this morning. 

Gervase. I, sir ? 

Roger. Surely, by not thrusting me into the water. And my years are privileged. 
By your leave I shall call you Harry. 
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Gervase. You cannot better delight me. 

Roger (to Poynings). And you Jack. 

Jack. I should be hurt else. 

Roger. Harry and Jack. (He takes their arms) Faith ! 'tis good to see young faces 
about me. Where's my girl ? My Joan ? 

Gervase (demurely). Have you a daughter, sir ? 

Roger. Marry, I told you this morning — and a niece too. 

Gervase (indifferently). So you did, so you did — I had forgot. 

Roger. Ay, ay ; they await you. When my daughter comes there will be a small 
surprise for you. (Goes to the garden door) Joan ! Joan ! 

Gervase (to Jack). What does he mean by " a small surprise " ? 

Jack (imitating him). " Have you a daughter, sir ? " O villain ! 

(Joan comes in out of the garden?) 
Roger. Here she is, gentlemen. My only child — Joan. (Very tenderly) My Joan. 
Jack (bowing deeply). Fair mistress. (Aside) Gods ! what a vision of innocence ! 
Roger (pointing to Jack, who is nearest). That is my new friend — Captain — ? 
Jack (laughing). Not )-et. 

Roger. But we'll say Captain. Captain Jack Poynings. (Turning to Gervase) And 
this . . . 

Joan (with frank and simple pleasure). Master Henry Butler. 

Gervase (who has been signalling to her ; taken aback.) You know my name, Mistress ? 

Joan (surprised). Did you not tell it me yesterday when you asked mine and where 
I lived ? 

Roger (doubtfully). Then, sir, you knew she was my daughter ! 
Jack. Wriggle out of that ! 

Gervase (as if with an effort of memory). Yesterday ! — in the market ! And now I think 
on't, this is the house ! Of course ! Of course ! I should have remembered. Ah, but much 
study hath weakened my memory. 

Jack. Very lame. 

Roger. Ay, ay. They work you at Leyden, I warrant. Is my old friend the Serene 
Doctor Curtius, still there ? 

Gervase (aside, plucking Jack by tlte sleeve). Jack ! 
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Jack. Nay. Heaven help thee ! 

Gervase. Er — Curtius ? Yes, faith ! A very grave and solemn worthy. 

Roger (laughing). Grave ? Why no. The merriest soul I ever met. 

Gervase. Ah, when you knew him ; but since he has lost a wife. 

Roger. That's the first I hear of his marriage. 

Gervase. Ay — ay ; only married a month. 

Roger. At his age ! 

Gervase. True. All said he was over young. 

Roger. At eighty-five ! 

Gervase. H'm. 'Twas their jest — the scholars — unmannerly rogues ! 'Tis very hot here ! 

Roger. Where's Bridget with the wine ? Forgive me an instant. 

(He goes out L. Jack is in the window seat. Joan is spinning. Gervase whispers to Jack.) 

Gervase. Jack. 

Jack. Well ? 

Gervase (pointing to garden). Out ! 

Jack. Anon. 

(He strolls off to the garden door, where he remains in sight.) 

Gervase {to Joan). Maiden . . . 

Joan. Sir, you have puzzled me. 

Gervase. I ? How ? 

Joan. Your answers are all a-wry. 

Gervase. 'Tis thy beauty, maid. Thy beauty, that sends my wits wool-gathering. 

Joan. You had not told my father we had met. 

Gervase. 'Twas a sweet secret I could not betray. 

Joan. I have no secrets from my dear father. 

Gervase. I could not know that. 

Joan. Had you stopped to think . . . 

Gervase (impetuously). I never stop to think ! I am hot-headed, Joan ; lean only think 
of one thing at a time ; and now all other thoughts are thrust aside by one great thought — I 
love thee, Joan ! I love thee ! 
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Joan. So? At first sight? 

Gervase. There is no other love, but love at first sight ! I speak as my heart prompts 
me. Answer me from thine. 
Joan. So soon ? 

Gervase. When my look fell upon thee in the church was thy heart silent ? 
Joan. It whispered you were very bold. 
Gervase. Not bold, but humble. Answer me ! Answer me ! 
Joan. Speak to my father, Henry. 
Jack {taken aback). Gadso ! 

(Enter Roger, L.) 

Roger. Bridget follows at last with the wine. Why, where's Jack ? 
Jack (coming- forward). Here I am, sir. 
Roger. Aha ! 

(Cicely and Willem appear in the doorway ; Bridget at the same time brings wine in a 
flask, and tall Bohemian glasses, which she places on table and Exit. L.) 

And Cicely and Willem ! My niece, gentlemen, and my friend, Willem Hundius. (To 
Willem) These gentlemen are from England ; Master Henry Butler and Captain Jack 
Poynings. Harry here, is a scholar of Leyden, as thou wert. 

Willem (sulkily). Zo ? Goot day. (Aside) Herrgott ! 
Gervase. A friendly youth. (Aside to Jack) Jack ! She loves me. 
Joan (aside to Cicely). Cicely ! he loves me ! 
Cicely. Serpent. 
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Joan, fill for the gentlemen ! Fill ! Fill ! I give you a toast : England ! Where now the 
primroses are showing their heads, with violets, and tender daffodils and blue-bells (with a deep 
sigh). Ah ! England ! England ! 

Gervase. If you love your country so well, sir, I marvel you left it. 

Roger. You know very well why I left, having read my Epic. 

Gervase. The Epic ? Oh, ah, the Epic ! Ay, but what had that to do with your exile ? 
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Gervase (starting). On . . . 

Roger. On Carew, the King's all-powerful favourite. 

Jack. Mars ! here's trouble J 

Roger. Justly indignant ; what, girls ? 

Joan. Ay, surely, dear father. 

Cicely. Scarce enough. The wretch ! 

Willem. The swine-dog ! 

Roger. Hast thou forget them, Harry ? Fill his glass, Joan, and I'll rehearse them as 
a manner of second toast. 

Gervase (protesting). Nay, sir ! 

Jack (aside to him). Take care ! 

Roger. Charge ! Charge ! Now hearken. 

Here slow of wit, save when some ill's to do. 
See the malignant shape of dull Carew : 
No good he ever did, no wise thing said ; 
Swift are his feet the innocent blood to shed — 
And so further, for fifty lines or more. Strong, eh ? 

Gervase (hoarsely). What had he done to you ? 

Roger. Fifteen years ago he drave my venerable father out of his living for denying 
the divine right. That broke my aged mother's heart, and she died. My father died of her 
death. His children — my sister and I — were hounded out of England. My sister died of the 
journey. My wife died of home-sickness. That is what Carew did to me and mine. 

Gervase (aside to Jack). My father, Jack ! 

Roger. Ay — ay — but these lines shall brand him for all time. I have to pay for 'em' 
though. Long years of exile, with no hope of ever seeing the fair English hills again. Ah, 
well, well. Let us not think of sad things with guests i' the house. Music ! Music with its 
silver sound. Ah, Shakespeare ! Joan ! Cicely ! A madrigal ! 

Joan. Father, thou knowest Master Mardyke thunders against madrigals. 

Roger (while he is getting the music out of the cabinet). Let him thunder. When the 
cat's away — no disrespect — the mice can play, and even sing. To't ! Here be the voices 
(he distributes little oblong books bound in calf) My old friend, Richard Dowland, Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. Cantus, Joan — Cicely, Medius — Willem, Tenor — and I"ll slaughter the 
Bassus. Gentlemen, you shall cry out if we slide from true pitch. (He marks the time and 
hums the key note) Now ! One, two, three — 
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(Joan, Cicely, Willem, and Roger stand together and sing. Gervase sits moodily in a 
high-backed chair, Jack leans over the back.) 

MADRIGAL. 

Now, O now, I needs must part, 

Parting though T absent mourn ; 
Absence can no joy impart, 

Joy once fled cannot return. 
Sad despair doth drive me hence, 

This despair unkindness sends — 
If that parting be offence 

It is she which then offends. 

{During the singing GERVASE's_/«ce clears, and he devours Joan with his eyes.) 

Gervase. There's the flavour of English meadows in that. 
Roger. Mark the second strain. 

{They sing.) 
Dear, when I from thee am . . . 

{Enter Timothy with a letter, breathless) 

Timothy. Master ! Master ! 

Roger. Unmannerly rogue ! hast thou no ears ? 

Timothy. Sure, but its urgent. A letter, Master ! 

Roger. Whence ? 

Timothy. From Leyden. 

Roger. Who gave it thee ? 

Timothy. A mariner on a canal boat, that smelt of tar and dried herrings. He waits, for 
he goeth back to-night. 

Roger (to Jack and Gervase). Gentlemen, by your good leaves. {He reads the. letter) 

Jack {aside to Gervase). I'll have no more to do with this. 

Gervase. Why ? 

Jack. Ah, the purity and innocence of this household ! Wilt thou defile it ? 
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Gervase. I love her. 

Jack. Wilt thou give Lady Sophronia the go-by, and marry this maid ? 

Gervase. How could I marry her father's child ? 

Jack. Come, then. 

Gervase. I say, I love her ! 

Roger {very excited). Children ! Friends ! Listen to this. (Reads.) " My good Master 
and Friend, Here be some of us of the Church gathered together that have a mind to fare 
overseas to the Plantations. We set Sail if the Lord will toward Midsummer-day in a little 
Ship hight the Speedwell for Southampton, there to meet a larger Caravel The Mayflower, and 
so together in God's Keeping ; and I am bidden by the Brethren to call thee to fare with us 
with thy Household, we needing thy Counsel in the new Land. Wherefore send me an Answer, 
I pray thee, by the Hand that bears these, and say Yea to our Prayer. Thou hast nought to fear 
in England, so thou pass out again with us, the King having given us Leave to ask thee. And 
so the Lord strengthen Thee and Thine for the Journey. Thy Loving Friend and Well- 
wisher, Robert Cushman." 

(A pause.) 
Well ? What say you all ? 

Gervase (aside, anxiously). Joan ! 

Cicely. 'Tis all one to me where we are. 

Willem. I go too, then ! The New World ! Ach ! Air ! Shbace ! Vreedom ! 

Roger. Nay, but Joan ! — Joan ! 

Joan. Father — (she looks at Gervase with a puzzled appeal) — Henry ? 

Roger (astonished). " Henry ! " — What means ? 

(Enter Bridget.) 

Bridget. Master Tobias Mardyke, to speak to you . . . 
Gervase (starting). Mardyke ! Jack ! my tutor ! 

(Enter Mardyke.) 

Mardyke. Brother Mallory— (he sees the others)— Strangers ?— Nay ! Lord Gervase 
Carew! (Cringing) Oh, my lord ! my lord ! 
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Roger {puzzled). Lord Gervase Carew ? — Nonsense, friend Mardyke — that's plain Henry 
Butler. 

(Joan watches and listens in anguish. All are intent)) 

Mardyke [fawning). Do I not know him ? Lord Gervase, my dear pupil ! 

Gervase Roughly and haughtily). Fellow, I know thee not. 

Mardyke {livid). What !— " Fellow ! " 

Roger (coming between them). Masters ! Masters ! No brawling ! (Sternly to Gervase) 
Who are you, sir i 

Mardyke. I tell thee that is Lord Gervase Carew, son of thy enemy. What he doth 
here I know not ; but no good, I warrant. 

Gervase. Silence, rogue. 

Roger. Nay, sir ! . . no such words to my friend ! Are you Lord Gervase ? 

Gervase. I am. 

Joan. Oh, me ! 

Mardyke. What said I ? 

Roger (to him). Prithee, peace ! (To Gervase sternly) My lord. (Appealingly) Nay, 
but why, why have you lied to me ? What seek you here ? What profit from my poverty ? 

Gervase. I love your daughter, sir. 

Roger (aghast). You love my — Joan?— Joan — Joan ! 

Joan (rushing to his arms). Father ! 

Roger (folding her to him). And you sought her with lies ? I will answer for my child, 
my lord. She will have nought to do with her father's enemy or any of his house. Above 
all, she will have nought to do with a liar and a cheat. Be gone, my lord ! 

Gervase (hotly). Nay, but — ! 

Roger. Be gone, sir ! (Points to the door.) 

Gervase (with a light laugh). Foolish old man ! As you will ! But I love your 
daughter, and, by the Lord Harry, I'll win her ! Come, Jack ! 

(Exit.) 
Jack (as he passes Roger). Sir ! he shall win her by right, or not at all. 

(Exit.) 
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Roger. Joan ! Joan ! The villain is gone. Take comfort ; thou art in no danger. 

Joan. Father, I love him ! (Sinks on his breast.) 

Roger (stunned). What ! (Lets her sink on a chair.) Cicely ! 

Cicely. She revives. 

Roger. But she loves him ! Willem ! — Mardyke ! What's to be done ? 

Mardyke. God visits thee friend, for vain friendships . . . 

Willem (calling his attention to the letter). Sir, this waits. Answer it. 

Roger (with inspiration). Ay, ay ! Tim ! Seek the Mariner. Say I will write anon. 
Say we will come to the New World. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT II. 



The public room of the Bull Inn at Plymouth. At the back, filling the entire stage, a huge bow 
window which commands the bay. On the right, facing the audience and half-way down the stage, 
a large door, opening upon a trellised porch and so to the quay, so that, when the door is open, 
the back of the stage is practically exposed to view, and the quay and harbour with shipping are 
all clearly seen. On the left, near the back-ground, a door up one or two steps ; further in front 
a huge chimney with an open wood fire. Hanging from a hook is a large black kettle. The room 
is wainscoted and blackened with smoke. The furniture is all old black oak. An oaken settle in 
the fireplace. From the beams hang all sorts of provisions, such as turkeys, hares, sirloins of 
beef, hams, apples in bags, strings of onions, &°c. The walls are covered with china. Over the 
chimney a large model of a caravel hangs from the rafters. 

When the curtain rises the stage is empty, but sailors are singing outside : 

We be three poor mariners, 

Newly come from the seas ; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, 

While others live at ease. 
Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round ? 

Shall we go dance the round ? 
And he that is a bully boy 

Come pledge me on this ground. 

{Shouts and laughter. Enter Mother Yelland, ./«/ and red-faced, L.) 

Mother Yelland. Odds bodikins ! Here's a fine to-do, to be sure ! (She hurries across to 
the window, and throws it open) You sailor-men of The Mayflower, will 'ee cease from 
cater-waulin' there ? I ha' gentry i' the house ! 

Sailors (without). Mother Yelland ! Come on, cherub ! Give us a buss ! ( They sing 
louder than ever.) 

Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round ? 
Mother Yelland. Scurvy knaves ! I'll send them you shall hear. 

(She comes from the window, and crosses towards door, L. Enter Captain Jones, R. He is 

a rough, weather-beaten mariner!) 
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Jones. Ahoy, Mother Yelland ! Shatter my jib ! What maggot's bitten ye? Since when 
mustn't honest mariners sing over their ale ? 

Mother Yelland. Lord love yer purty veace, Cap'en Jones, 'twadden meant for yew ! 

Jones. They're my men, hows'mever, and what's spoke to they I answer to. 

Mother Yelland. 'Twadden Mayflower men making the n'ise at aal, I don't believe, but 
them o' the Speedwell. 

Jones. Ay so. A scurvy lot. 

Mother Yelland. And I on'y spoke by reason of gentlevolk in parlour. 

Jones. Roger Mallory and his wimmin ? Gentlefolk ? Ha ! My cargo, Mother, and under 
my orders. 

Mother Yelland. Ay, Cap'en. 

Jones. Nobbut Mallory's maid's a treat for sore eyes. 

Mother Yelland. What, his girl Joan ? Pooh ! 

Jones. What's that ? 

Mother Yelland. I says Pooh ! 

Jones. What's wrong wi' the maid, then ? 

Mother Yelland. I knows what I knows, and what I knows is tellin's. There's them 
as is vair to the eye, but gone at the core. Mum's the word, Cap'en. What d'ye caal for ? 

Jones. A quart o' stingo, Mother, by your leave. 

(Mother Yelland, exit L., calling out.) 

Mother Yelland. A quart o' stingo for Cap'en Jones, boy ! 

Jones {calling after her). Lively now ! and send the men some. Let 'em fill their skins, 
poor devils. 

(Enter Gervase, in riding-dress, travel-stained, R.) 

Gervase (after carefully looking round). Master Jones ? 

Jones. That's my name. What's yours ? 

Gervase. A word with you, Captain. 

Jones {examining him suspiciously), A word and a blow, boy. 

Gervase [laughing). No need for the blow, 1 trust. 

Jones. That's as may be. 
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Gervase. Do you lack hands on the Mayflower ? 

Jones. Now, by roaring Neptune, what d'ye mean ? The Mayflower's the best-found ship 
that sails the seas ! 

Gervase. Peace, Captain, peace ! Not so loud ! 

Jones (muttering). Coming here to tell me my ship's under-manned ! 

Gervase. That was not what I meant. I mean, will you take a pair of willing hands 
more? 

Jones. Ah ! willing to carry grub to the mouth, with a willing stomach to hold it. 1 know 
your sort ! 

Gervase. Come, Captain ! one more or less . . . 

Jones. One more fool to feed ! Now, man, find room i' the street. 

Gervase. No such haste, Captain. 

Jones. But I say there is haste. Not another word, or the blow follows. 

(Gervase dangles a bag of 'money before him.) 
Jones. Eh ? 

Gervase. Not another word, but here, fifty golden tongues. 
Jones. Well, now that's talking. 
(He takes the bag, and in doing so catches sight ^/"Gervase's white hand and signet-ring!) 

Jones (holding Gervase by the finger). Eh, eh, eh ? Look at this, now ! These white 
flippers be willing hands, forsooth ! What's this dainty spark seek on my foc'sle ? 

Gervase (abashed). I have reasons, good Captain. I must sail with you. 

] ones. Ay, ay — (suddenly). What drives you forth ? Highway robbery or murder ? 

Gervase {laughing}. Neither of those. Come ! Is it a bargain ? 

Jones. What, then ? A bright eye and a neat ankle ? 

Gervase. Enough ! 

Jones. Ay, marry. More than enough, bless your purty face ! Well, I ask not your 
reasons : I pocket 'em (does so). Now, your name ? 

Gervase (hesitating). My name ? Blount — John Blount. 

Jones. Blount be damned — common Blount wears no signet, graven with arms. Common 
Blount hath no such daisy hands. Blount's a lie. 

Gervase. What, then ? What matter to you ? 

Jones. Much matter, my man. I carry no man under false colours. 

E2 
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Gervase. If I have reasons ? 

Jones. Ay, murder, arson, theft and sacrilege ! Out, boy ! out ! 

Gervase. Nay, come hither. My name's Carew. 

Jones. Carew — Carew — Carew ? (looking him up and down). Ay, that sounds more 
reas'nabler. 

Gervase. For thee, Gervase Carew ; for others, John Blount. 

Jones. Gervase Carew. (Suddenly) Holy Mother ! are you the son of The Marquis o'Bideford. 

Gervase. Hush, ay ! 

Jones {cringing). Oh, sir ! Your worship ! My lord ! 

Gervase. Silence ! All I seek is to sail with thee as far as St. Ives. Thou'lt land me there 
i' the night with one other, 

Jones. D'ye think I'd have ye on my ship ? What ! and anger your father ? What ! and 
have a writ out, against my home-coming ? What ! and rot in the Tower, or be hanged in chains 
for a bloody-minded pirate ? Not for all the gold of the Indies. God you good den, sir ; you're 
none o' my meat. (Going.) 

Gervase. Stop, rogue ! 

Jones. Nay, there's but one rogue i' the room, and Jones isn't his name. 

Gervase. But my money ? 

Jones. Ay so — to be sure. Well, here's the money, and I'll straight to Mallory to bid him 
keep a sharp look-out on his daughter. 

Gervase. What — what know'st thou of her? 

Jones. A bright eye and a neat ankle — they're none so plenty on board the Mayflower. 

Gervase. Keep the money, rascal, and hold thy peace. 

Jones. Fifty pieces, my lord. God rest you. 

(Exit.) 

Gervase. Done! The rogue! The rascal! What shall I try now? Win her I must. 
I should have had time on the ship ; here, with Poynings at my heels — I cannot move, but I stumble 
athwart him, ever with proffers of friendship, and sermons and good advice. 'Twas the devil's 
own work to give him the slip anon, And now he'll be upon me ere I have seen her, if I be not 
swift. (Sees Mother Yelland.) Ah ! Now, you witch, how fares my lady? 

(Mother Yelland brings in a black-jack.) 
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Mother Yelland. Hoity toity ! Witch, indeed ! 
Gervase. 'Twas spoken in love. 
Mother Yelland {simpering). Ah, rogue, rogue ! 
Gervase. How fares my lady ? 

Mother Yelland. Well, now, I marvel what a man can see in a poor, peaky, washed-out 
thing like that, when there's many a buxom widow . . . 

Gervase. Bad taste, Mother, bad taste ; but so it is. 

Mother Yelland. A little snivelling thing that does nothing but weep — 

Gervase. Unhappy, is she ? 

Mother Yelland. There ! it do beat I — wi' sich a lover. 

Gervase. She's unhappy by reason of her lover. I must see her. 

Mother Yelland. That's unpossible ! 

Gervase. I must ! I must speak with her. (Offering money.) Look, here's an angel. 

Mother Yelland. Well, well ; slip into the kitchen, then, till the coast be clear. 

Gervase. Angels to an angel, for upon my soul thou art one. 

Mother Yelland. Nay, I'll ha' none o' thy money. Gie I a buss. 

Gervase (taken aback). Eh ? 

Mother Yelland (holding up her cheek). A buss. There : where 'tis red. 

Gervase (with a wry face.) Gad so ! Here goes, then ! 

Mother Yelland. Ah ! now hurry. Here's footsteps ! 

(Gervase exit, L.) 

(Enter Jones, R.) 
Jones. Where's the spark ? 

Mother Yelland. What spark ? I've no sparks in my house. Keep a civil tongue in 
your head, can'ee ? 

Jones. There, there ! No cause for claws. Where's the ale, then ? 

Mother Yelland. Here, for sure. 

Jones. Have you sent the men theirs ? 

Mother Yelland. Ay. 

Jones. Thafs well ; for there's a wicked journey a-head of us. 

(Enter Timothy, R.) 
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Timothy. Ahead of us, is it, Cap'en darlin'. And phwat do yez call the tossins we've had ? 

Jones. Oho ! My wild Irishman ! Why a capful o' wind ? 

Timothy. Capful, is it ? Enough to knock shplinters out o' the Speedwell, anyway : and me 
not knowin' which was the insides o' me, and which the out. 

Mother Yelland (at the window). The ale's got into 'em, Cap'en. Hark to 'em. 

{Cheers outside. Then a fiddler strikes up, and the men are heard dancing a clog-dance!) 

Jones. A clog-dance ! Mother Yelland, a step with 'ee. (He seizes her roughly!) 

Mother Yelland. Go along, do ! (fetches him a sounding whack.) 

Timothy. Pretty love-birds ! 

(Enter Bridget, L. Jones reels over her.) 

Jones. Here's my partner, then. To't Mistress ! To't ! (He whirls her round) 

Bridget. Man of sin ! 

Jones. Jig it, mistress ! Jig it ! 

Bridget (screaming). Help, help ! 

(Enter Willem, R.) 

Willem (astounded.) Ach ! Mevrow Breechet ! 

(Jones lets her go. She stands panting!) 

Bridget. Lord ! At my years ! Yet 'twas good. 

Jones. My duty, Master Hollander. 

Willem. Goot morrow. (To Timothy) Is Mynheer up? 

Timothy. Sure, this hour or more. 

Willem. And Meyuffer ? — the yonk laties ? 

Bridget. How can they sleep in this godless racket ? 

Willem. Ach ! Heer iss Mynheer Mallory. 

(Enter Roger, R. The Music ceases.) 

Roger. Good day all. (To Willem) — Ah ! I thought to have seen you earlier 
Willem. Haf you good sleep, Mynheer ? 
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Roger. Sleep? Ah, no ! with all these troubles ! Well, Captain, I find Captain Reynolds, 
of the Speedwell, is fixed to sail back to Holland this morning. 

Jones. And we an hour later. 

Roger {anxiously). But not homeward ? 

Jones. Marry, no ! Over seas. The Mayflower's not a leaky vat like the Speedwell. 

Roger. It is as though the hand of the Lord were against us. To have sailed so far on 
our journey . . . 

Jones. Ay ! A hundred leagues beyond Land's End . . . 

Roger. And then to have to put back to Plymouth because the Speedwell leaked. 

Willem. If she vos leak. 

Jones (furious). I say a sieve ! Blood and fury ! 

(Enter Mardyke, R.) 

Mardyke. Oaths again ! When do we sail ? 

Jones (surlily). Anon. 

Mardyke. Anon is no answer. 

Jones. As soon as the Speedwell 's off our hands, then. 

Roger. Oh, good, good ! Timothy, run through the town, wherever our friends are lodging, 
and bid them make ready. Bid them be of good cheer. 

Timothy. I'll say the sea 's a mill-pond ; the Mayflower a duckling, and her master . . . 

Jones. Ay, rogue? 

Timothy. A silver-tongued, honey-breathing turtle-dove. 

(Exit R.) 

Jones. Blood and fury ! 

Mardyke. Captain Jones, do you hope to see the plantations ? 
Jones. By the Lord, ay ! 

Mardyke. Then chasten your tongue. Your men are all profane swearers, and as for you, 
your mouth is ever full of cursing and lies .... 
Jones. Shall I stand here . . . ? 
Mardyke (contemptuously.) Begone, man, begone ? 

(Boatswain's whistle, heard off.) 
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Jones. The Speedwell's mate, piping all hands aboard — Master Mardyke, when once you're 
on my deck, you shall hear swearing, indeed. 

{Exit R.) 

Mardyke. Pooh, Goliath ! Dame Yelland, I would be private with my friend. 
Mother Yelland (awed.) Sarvant, sir. 

{Exit L.) 

Willem. Yuffer Cecilia, iss she yet op ? 

Roger. Ay, go to her, lad. Bridget, take him to our parlour. 

Willem (to Bridget). The master is sad, Dame Bridget. 

Bridget. For his daughter, sir. 

Willem. Ach, zo ! 

(Willem and Bridget Exeunt L.) 

Mardyke (to Roger), Well ? 
Roger (ill at ease). Well — what ? 

Mardyke. I have come for your answer. Have you spoke to the maid;? 
Roger. Well — 
Mardyke (sternly). Have you ? 

Roger. Not to say directly — but I have sounded her — 

Mardyke. Pah ! That is no way with children. Have you told her the honour I intend 
her? 

Roger. Alas, old friend, she thinks not of thee as a lover. 

Mardyke. God forbid ! 

Roger. She is— she is already in love. 

Mardyke. For shame, Mallory ! I will speak with the maid myself; and as for this calf- 
lover of her's, he hath forgotten her. Let her forget him. 

Roger. Would to God ! And yet I know not. 

Mardyke (shocked). What ? 

Roger. The sweetest memory of life, old friend, is the memory of young love. 

(Enter Cicely and Willem, L.) 
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Cicely. Good day to you, Master Mardyke. 

Roger. Where is Joan ? 

Cicely. I came for you, Uncle. Poor Joan sits weeping at the news of our sailing, and will 
not be comforted. 

Roger. I'll go to her. You see, Brother Mardyke, there is no forgetting. 

{Exit L.) 

Mardyke. Is it true you twain are to be made one ? 

Cicely. When he can speak English like a Christian. 

Mardyke. Does he know his mind ? 

Willem. How ? 

Cicely {to him.) Master Mardyke means — have you made your choice ? 

Willem. Ach, zo ? Ja, ja! First I loaf Yuffer Joan — then Yuffer Cecilia she teach me to 
shpeak like an Englander and I loaf her. But now I coam to England, I loaf all the English 
maids ! Ach, the roses ! Ach, the zweet apples ! Ach, the vresh Mayvlowers. 

Mardkye. For shame. 

Willem. Ach, Mynheer, that is only vor now. Bot bymbye when we coam to the 
Americas, ach, the Indian maids ! Ach, the pyootivul, mahogany-coloured girls mit the veathers in 
their heads ! Ach, the Not-brown maids ! I shall eat them. 

Cicely. They're much more like to eat thee. {To Mardyke) Never vex yourself about him. 
My eye is upon him. 

Willem. Then I am in the sonshine. 

{Enter Roger with Joan, L.) 

Roger. Here she is. Here is our little homesick flower. Pluck up a good heart, Joan. 
Joan. I am a selfish wretch, Father, I will be strong ! 

(Captain Jones looks in at door, R.) 

Jones. Master Mallory, the Speedwell weighs anchor. An' you'd see the last of your 
friends you must hasten. 

{Exit.) 

Roger. Mardyke— Willem, come with me. Cicely, bide with Joan. The sight of her 
friends would but bring new tears. 
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Cicely. I understand. I will comfort her. 

Mardyke (to Joan). Mistress, await me anon. I have much grave matter — 

Joan. You? 

Mardyke {with a patronising nod). Anon, anon. 

(Exit with Willem, R.) 
Joan (to Roger). Father ! He said he would speak — what ? 

Roger (caressing her). Nay, listen to him if thou wilt ; but if not, why, send him away : and 
smile a little, eh, Joan ? Smile. We are all to be so happy yonder. The merry heart goes all 

the day. Ah ! Shakespeare ! 

(Exit, R.) 

Joan (as he is going). Father ! Father ! 

Cicely. Come hither, Joan. 

Joan. Oh, leave me, Cicely. 

Cicely. Not I, i' faith. Tell me what troubles thee ? 

Joan (looking after her father). Oh, poor old man. 

Cicely. Will no words of mine comfort thee ? 

Joan. No, none. 

Cicely (playfully). That is because thou hast an evil conscience. Joan — look me in the 
face. Straight. So ! Thou can'st not ? Joan, thou hast seen him. 

Joan (confused). Whom ? 

Cicely. Ah ! whom but Henry Butler, the poor student of Leyden. Rather, whom but my 
Lord Gervase Carew, the false gallant of England ? 

Joan. Nay ! false he is not. 

Cicely. Then why did he masquerade ? True love comes not with a lying face. 

Joan. That was necessityj his father being my father's foe. 

Cicely. He knew not that when he came. Oh, how has my frank and truthful Joan 
changed to defend a lie ! Now you twain have met on the sly . . . 

Joan. Only once, coz. He got wind of our return hither. We met to say farewell. 

Cicely. Ay! I know those farewells ! 'Tis " Farewell, but meet me again for a last kiss ! " 
And so on, and so further, till presently the two fools fare not well, but ill towards undoing and 
shame. 

Joan. Does not the Mayflower sail anon? Cicely, be not harsh with me, since I shall 
never see him again. 
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Cicely. Thank the Lord for that ! I'll not leave thee till we're on board ship ; nor then 
either, for I believe thou'lt jump over and swim to him. 

Joan (with a smile). Ay, gladly, if he called me. 

Cicely. That's well. Laugh ! Come, if thou'lt give up thy Gervase, whom thou canst not 
have, I'll yield my Willem to thee. He's quite willing, I warrant. 
Joan (in the window). Nay, not now. 
Cicely. Because of me ? Oh, if I bid him . . . 
Joan. Nay, not because of thee. 
Cicely. Because of what, then? 
Joan. Because of his new love. 
Cicely. What new love ? 
Joan. Yonder. (Points out of window?) 

Cicely (runs to window and looks out). Willem, with his arm round a fisher-girl's waist. 
O, the villain ? I'll teach him ! 

(Exit, R.) 

Joan (rushes to door L., and calls softly). Mistress Yelland, Mistress Yelland ! 

(Enter Mother Yelland, L.) 

Mother Yelland. Ay, ay, sweetheart. 

Joan. Well? 

Mother Yelland. Well what, pretty dear ? 

Joan. Have you news ? 

Mother Yelland. What news should I have ? 

Joan. Is there no word, no letter for me ? 

Mother Yelland. Letter ? Mass, no. Not as I knows on. 

Joan. Are you sure ? Are you sure ? 

Mother Yelland. Ay, I'm sure there's no letter. 

Joan. He promised he would write. 

Mother Yelland. Ah ! Piecrust ! 

Joan. He promised. Oh ! 

Mother Yelland. Now, I think on't — perhaps. . . . 

Joan. Perhaps, what ? 
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Mother Yelland. Do 'ee bide here, now. I do believe there's summat in my kitchen will 
please 'ee. 

(Exit, L.) 
Joan. Something in her kitchen ? What can the woman mean ? 

{Enter Mardyke, R.) 

Mardyke. Alone, fair mistress ? Providence favours me. 

Joan (with an anxious look at door L). My father is at the jetty, sir. 

Mardyke. I left him there. 

Joan. Why ? 

Mardyke. I have matter more urgent. 

Joan. I will retire. 

Mardyke. My errand is to you. 

Joan. I cannot guess . . . 

Mardyke. We never guess when good fortune is nigh. 

Joan. What fortune can be nigh me ? 

Mardyke. I am not without honour in Israel, Mistress ; not a callow court-gallant, but a 
man full of years and dignity ; a man of godly learning and with a ready gift of speech. There is 
but one thing lacking . . . 

Joan. To hear you speak of yourself, sir, 'tis past belief you lack any virtue. 

Mardyke. I said not any virtue was lacking. Our father Adam was perfect in himself, yet 
Eve was added to him. 

Joan. Nay, drawn from him. 

Mardyke. And thereupon added. Let us not split straws. I lack a helpmate, worthy to 
stand at my side . . . 

Joan. Alas ! Where shall such a paragon be found? 

Mardyke. She is found. 

Joan. Let me call Bridget. 

Mardyke (losing patience). Bridget, me no Bridgets ! She stands here. You are the chosen 
vessel. 

Joan (with a sweeping curtsey). O, Master Mardyke, you do me too much honour. 
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Mardyke. Not too much, but sufficient ; as I trust I shall do while you are worthy. 
I have watched you long, and unless I judge you awry, you will be a proper wife for a prophet in 
Israel. There will be much to do in the new home, and you shall do it, You are quick with your 
hands, ready with your tongue, full of sympathy for the sick,— and considering my age I doubt I 
sha'l be far from well —moreover you are comely and of a pleasing countenance, and though these 
be worldly trifles, yet I despise them not. Joan, my brother in the faith, Master Rignold, of this 
town, waits to wed us. 

Joan. Are you by hazard serious ? 

Mardyke. God forbid I should ever jest knowingly. 

Joan. Then let me be serious too. I thank you for the honour you have done me . . . 

Mardyke. 'Tis only fitting, since I am wooing you. 

Joan. I thank you for your wooing, then . . . 

Mardyke. Ay, that is thankworthy. 

Joan' And, with all proper respect, I decline it. 

Mardyke (luith a smile). Decline ? Nay, you know not the meaning of words. Accept, 
you would say. 

Joan. Decline serves my purpose. 

Mardyke. But decline means refuse. 

Joan. And that is my meaning. 

Mardyke, Refuse— refuse— me ? Tobias Mardyke ! Me ! Why ? Why ? 

Joan. A maid gives no reasons. 

Mardyke. An honest one does. 

Joan. Is silence dishonest ? 

Mardyke. When it hides the truth. 

Joan. Since you constrain me, the truth is, I do not love you. 

Mardyke. Love is the crackling of thorns. I spake of marriage. 

Joan. I will only marry where I love. 

Mardyke (with intention). Unless you love where you cannot marry. 

Joan (indignant). I humbly take my leave. (Going.) 

Mardyke. Nay, 'tis I will go. To your father. (Joan starts.) Yes, yes,— he sent me to you. 

Joan. My father sent you ? 

Mardyke. Do you think I should woo without his leave ? Did / come to you under a 
false name? Ay, ay, now see how you'll fare when I bring him your answer. My duty, haughty 
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lady ! You'll think better of this on the high seas, with nought but a board betwixt you and 
Leviathan. 

(He goes out R. furiously, and is seen passing the window with great dignity.) 

(Gervase has entered and has heard the latter part of the scene. He stands quite still, L.) 

Joan (in the window). My father sent him ! My father ! Yonder the Speedwell sails home- 
ward with white wings. Yonder the Mayflower lies, ready to sail to the new home. Oh, heavy 
ship with my sorrow loading thee, how wilt thou reach the new home ? Home ? What home for 
me, but in my lover's arms ? 

Gervase {crossing to her unperceived). Which now enfold thee. 

Joan (with a slight cry). Gervase ! 

Gervase. Hush, my sweeting ! Mother Yelland had me in her kitchen, waiting to catch 
thee alone. So we have woers, my lady ? 

Joan. Did'st thou hear ? Oh, horrible ! 

Gervase. Trouble thy fair head no more about him. 

Joan. Gervase ! My father will be here. , . . 

Gervase. Therefore we must be swift. Listen, sweetheart. Speak no word until 1 have 
finished, and then only whisper "Ay." Be iii the arbour at the foot o' the garden in ten minutes ! 

Joan (with a start, half of joy, half of fear). Oh ! 

Gervase. Nay, hush ! I'll have horses waiting, and we'll ride as though the devil hunted us. 
Joan (now in agony). Gervase ! Gervase ! Ride whither ? 

Gervase. To Tavistock. 'Tis but twelve miles. There, Joan ! my Joan ! Thou shalt be 
mine indeed, and I thine ! 

Joan. Oh silence, silence, thou art mad. 

Gervase. Nay, but in my right senses. Madness it was ever to think we could live 
asunder. 

Joan. But greater madness to think we can ever be joined ! 

Gervase. We are joined for ever ! Our hearts are one, our thoughts are one ; shall not our 
lives be one ? 

Joan. Ah ! I have lain awake, and dreamed all thou hast said. To be up and away, over 
mountain and moor, with my lover and lord — Heaven ! Heaven itself ! But the awakening. . . 

Gervase. The awakening is now ! We slumbered in sightless night ere our eyes fell each on 
the other. Did we live ere love came ? Not I, Joan, for one. Shall we slip back into the night 
of nothingness, where thou art not, and I am not ? Not I, Joan, for one ! 
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Joan. There will be no night again ; for lo ! we have tasted of love, and shall remember. 

Gervase. Memory is but a ghost ! The love in my heart is alive ! 

Joan. Oh, tempt me no longer ! Behold, the Mayflower weighs anchor anon ! 

Gervase. May fair winds sit in her sail ! What matter to us ? 

Joan. My father, who calls me to duty. 

Gervase {eagerly). Thy lover ! who calls thee to happiness. 

Joan. The white-haired, broken-hearted man . . . 

Gervase. Here, the broken-hearted man. 

Joan. All his life he hath given to me. 

Gervase. All my life I give thee utterly . . . 

Joan. I see his tears, his entreaties. 

Gervase. Seest thou not mine ? Joan, thou lovest not me. 

Joan. I love not thee ? Whom or what, then, do I love? 

Gervase. Then come. 

Joan. 'Let us throw ourselves at my father's feet. 

Gervase. And put his life in jeopardy? 

Joan {frightened). How ? 

Gervase, Already he hath overstayed the king's leave. If he waited to see us wed, as he 
would, my father would hale him to prison — perhaps to death. 

Joan. Thy father ! Ah ! What will he do to us ? 

Gervase. Nay, nay, / can twist the old lord round my little finger. Leave that to me 
But he would be avenged on thy father. 

Joan {wringing her hands). My father ! My father ! 

Gervase. Briefly : whether wilt thou come with me, where love bids thee — ay. and duty, 
too — or wilt thou follow thy father to a loveless world — to Mardyke's arms . . . 

Joan {with a shudder). Never that ! 

Gervase. They'll constrain thee to that if thou go ! 

Joan. I would sooner be wedded to death ! 

Gervase. With me, then ! 

Joan. Oh, if I knew — if I knew ! 

Gervase. With me ! With me ! 

(Joan very earnest ; she places her hands on his shoulder, and draws him near her.) 
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Joan. Gervase — wait ; So ! Face to face — eye to eye ! In the sight of God, if I give 
myself into thy hands — Swear ! Swear . . ! ( With a passionate outcry she slips her hands 
round his neck, and draws him to her breast.) Ah ! I love thee — I love thee ! and that is enough ! 

Gervase. Ay, noble girl ! Yet I swear . . . 
Joan {closing his lips). No, no ! No words. 

Gervase. In this holy hour of thy surrender, hear me promise . . . 
Joan. I love thee ! 

Gervase. In, in ! they come ! {He leads her up the steps, L.) 

Joan {on the top step, looking towards door, R). Good-bye, father; I must cleave to my 
husband. 

Gervase. The arbour, anon ! A cloak — no more. 
Joan. With a glad courage. 

{Exit, L.) 

Gervase {looking after her). Now am I a villainous rascal, or a mere man ? What would 
my father say ? Or her father ? Or she herself — if she knew ? Or the Lady Sophronia ? Ugh ! 
What folly to think ugly thoughts when such happiness awaits me ! Ha ! 

{As he crosses to door R. he faces Jack Poynings, who looks at hi?n suspiciously.) 

Jack. Well met. 

Gervase. Well met, if thou wilt, and farewell. {Going.) 

Jack. Not so fast ! Hast thou seen her ? 

Gervase. Ay. 

Jack. And said good-bye ? 

Gervase. " God be with thee ? " Ay. 

Jack. Marry, that 's well. Now to horse. Thy father hath heard of thy frequent rides to 
Plymouth, and likes them not. 

Gervase {looking hard at Jack). How gat he wind of them ? 

Jack. That's more than I know. 

Gervase {sternly). How gat he wind of them, Jack ? 

Jack. Come, come, Gervase. I am not to quarrel with thee. Thy father, who knows every- 
thing, knows Roger Mallory hath stayed a week in Plymouth in defiance of the King's orders. 

Gervase. He could not help himself. 
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Jack. That is the sort of answer neither the King nor my Lord Marquis will take. 

Gervase. Doth my father know of my commerce with Mallory's daughter ? 

Jack. He thinks thy rides hither have a purpose. If thou art Mallory's friend, thou'lt hurry 
him on board ship. If thou lovest his daughter . . . 

Gervase {with a rapturous look at door L.). Ah ! 

Jack. Show it now, by riding with me, ere mischief be done. 

Gervase {insolently). What think you of friendship, Captain Poynings ? 

J ack {draws himself up, hand on hilt of sword). To hold by my friend, my lord, and . . . 

Gervase. And ? 

Jack. To see he runneth not down the hill, like the Gadarene swine. 

Gervase {laughing). Honest swine-herd ! Thou'lt take nought in ill part. 1 am beaten. 
Come. 

Jack {laughing). Not I, rogue ! I trust thee not. I bide here and watch. 

Gervase. Am I a liar, Jack ? 

Jack. Ay, truly, a most masterly liar. 

Gervase. O, as thou wilt 111 go for the horses. 

Jack. Ay, when thou'rt riding in front of me, I'D believe thee. When I stand behind thee 
at the altar, and see thee slip the ring on my Lady Sophronia's hand, I shall know thou'rt safe 
bound. 

Gervase. Thaf s a pill, Jack. 

Jack. When I've seen thee swallow it I shall know it's in thee. In the meantime, march ! 

Gervase. Thou'rt a very dragon, Jack. ( With intetJion) See thou slumber not. 

{Exit, laughing, R.) 

Jack. Nay, 111 not slumber ; be sure of that, my good lord ! What a plague is this love, 
that makes an honest fellow no better than a thief, and sets me spying after my best friend. I am 
not playing a pretty part in this game. {He picks up his hat to go — stops short!) Yet — {with his 
hand on his heart) — What is this new pain that unmans me when I think of her in danger. I'll 
watch till she's gone. But I would I could kick myself — or any first-comer. 

{Enter Timothy, R.) 

Timothy. Fellow — where is my master ? 
Jack (Jurious). Fellow, I know not 
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Timothy. Whose fellow art thou ? 

Jack. Thine— at anything that will draw blood ! 

Timothy. Och, be jabers, have at thee ! 

(Enter Mallory, R.) 

Roger. What now ? 

Jack (taken aback). Master Mallory ! 

Roger {surprised). Jack Poynings ! Well met, sir. (Hesitating) Nay, but you are Gervase 
Carew's friend ! Is he about f 

Jack. I am here alone, sir. 

Roger. That's well— I feared . . . Well, Tim ? 

Timothy. I came to tell you the friends are met by the Guildhall, and make ready to march 
to the ship. 

Roger. Good. The Speedwell has sailed amid many tears, and The Mayflower is clearing. 
Go bid Bridget and Joan and the others make all haste. Go, boy, go ! 

Timothy (to Jack as he passes him). There's the tail o' me coat. Will ye tread on it ? 
(Jack suppresses a motion of anger. Timothy exit laughing, L. ) 

Roger. Sir, you will think it unfriendly, but the sight of you moved me strangely. You are 
quite alone ? 

Jack. I am quite alone. 

Roger. Why, that's well. That's very well. 

(Enter Willem and Cicely, R. Willem is downcast.) 

Roger. Aha ! Have you heard ? The voyagers gather. The Mayflower is ready. Make 
haste ! Make haste ! Get thy chattels together, Cicely. Thine are on board, Willem ? 

Willem (sulkily). Ja. 
Roger. Why, what ails thee ? 
Cicely. He's ashamed of himself. 
Willem. I am not. 
Cicely. Then you should be. 
Roger. Why ? 

Willem. I am not ! O go aout — what do I zee ? Ach ! the pyootiful vace — zo red — zo 
rosy — I asg her to goam to America — and she strike my eye. 
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Cicely. And then I come and box his ears 

Roger. Foolish children ! Where's Joan ? Cicely, fetch Joan. 

(Timothy enters, meets Cicely, whispers to her. Cicely hurries out, with a look of alarm.) 

Roger {to Timothy). Well ! well ? Where's thy mistress ? 
Timothy {constrained)^ Mistress Cicely will bring her. 
Roger. Why hast thou not brought her thyself? 
Timothy. I've — I've brought Bridget. 

{Enter Mother Yelland with a black-jack and drinking cups, follmoed by Bridget, who is loaded 

with parcels in strange wrappings.) 

Mother Yelland. Here's a stirrup-cup. Master Mallory, will you favour me ? 

Roger. Gladly, good hostess — Captain Poynings will join us, eh ? 

Jack. I am honoured, sir. 

Roger. Thy mistress, Bridget? 

Bridget. I've had enough ado, to pack my clothes without thinking of her. 

(Roger, Mother Yelland, Bridget and Jack are at back, busy with the ale. Jack's cup is 
filled first and he comes down within earshot of the following. Cicely enters, L. She hurries 
to Willem w/w is sitting moodily by the fire-place.) 

Cicely {in an anxious whisper). Willem ! 

Willem. Ach, yes ? 

Cicely. Leave fooling. Joan is not in her room. 

Willem {indifferently). So ! So ! Na ! She will goam . . . 

Cicely. Hush ! She hath taken her cloak and her satchel. 

Jack {7cho has the eup to his lips, starts. Aside). What's that ? 

Willem {dazed). She hath taken them — where? 

Cicely. Quieter I Gervase hath been here. I fear the worst 

Jack {aside). God ! hath he given me the slip ? After him ! 

{Exit R.) 

(Willem is talking eager with Cicely.) 

Roger. What's amiss now, Willem ? 

Cicely {rapidly, to Willem) Not a word ! Scour the garden 
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Willem. Nodings — nodings, Master Mallory. I — I — I choost goam again zoon. (At the 
door, to himself with clenched fisi). Herrgott ! . 

(Exit L.) 

Roger {very cheerfully). Come, come ! Drink with me, friends. God's benison on our 
venture. Fair winds and favouring tides to our sweet Mayflower ! {Listens) Aha ! Hark ! 

{The Hundredth Psalm is heard, as if sung by an approaching crowd ; and continues with 
steadily increasing force until the end of the Act.) 

All people that on earth do dwell 

Sing to the Lord with chearful voice : 
Him serve with feare, His praise forth tell, 

Come ye before Him and reioyce. 

(N.B. Sung very softly at a great distance. Coming nearer verse by verse till the end.) 

Cicely. What is it, uncle ? 

Roger {with reverence). The Pilgrims on their way to the Mayflower. God have them in 
His keeping — and us — and all the dear ones we leave behind — (looking round). Why, where is 
Jack ? Where is Willem ? And Joan not here yet ? 

Bridget. Anon, anon, Master. 

Roger. But 'tis not " anon ! " 'Tis now ! The Mayflower sails ! Cicely, why does Joan 
tarry? 

Cicely {confused). Uncle . . . uncle . . . 

Roger. I am ashamed of thee, Cicely ! Why art thou not helping her ? 

Cicely (with a sob in her voice). She is — not — in — the house. 

Roger. Not in the house. What dost thou mean ? 

Cicely. But — she will . . • 

(Enter Mardyke, R.) 

Mardyke. Come, come, friend Mallory ! The ship waits, our brothers draw near, the wind's 
off the shore, all tarry for thee. 

Roger. Ay, ay — I come ; my — my daughter . , , 
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Mardyke {sharply). Ay ! Speak of her ! A headstrong . . . 

Roger. She — she is not in the house for the moment — but presently — presently . . . 

{Enter Willem, L.) 

Roger. Ah ! But now she is coming. 

Willem. I can vind no drace . . . 

Cicely {with a gesture of appeal). Uncle — if . . . 

Roger. If what f 

(Cicely steps back, unable to speak.) 

Mardyke. There's mischief here . . . 

Cicely. Silence ! 

Roger. What mischief? Dumb, all of you. Will you drive me mad? 

{Enter Timothy, R., in great excitement.) 

Timothy {with a shout). Master, ochone ! Oh, Master, dear ! 

Roger. What now ? 

Timothy. Wirra ; Wirra ! how will me tongue tell what me eyes saw ? 

Roger. Speak quickly, boy ! 

Timothy. Is it shpake and break yer ould heart wid tellin' ye I saw yer daughter . . . 
Misthress Joan so 'twas then — on a pillion, behind a young gallant, galloping for dear life up the 
Tavistock Road ? 

Roger. What ! — Jack Poynings ? 

Timothy. Sure, he's gallopin' after 'em ! 

Roger {as the others try to soothe him). Hands off ! {To Cicely) You knew this 

Cicely. No, no, dear uncle. 

Roger. Who is it ? Quick ! — who is it ? 

Cicely {cowed, and with a great effort). Gervase Carew. 

Roger {as if struck). Gervase Carew ! She hath fled with Gervase Carew ! 

{Silence.) 
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Say it's a lie ! Tell me I'm dreaming ! My daughter ! My pretty Joan ! My lamb ! Lost ! — 
lost ! — lost ! The father smote me in my youth ; the son slays me in my age ! God's curse — 
God's curse — God's . . . (the words refuse to come, and he gives a hoarse cry). Ah ! 

(The Psalm is heard, much nearer?) 

" The Lord ye know is God indeed." 

(In a paroxysm.) No ! There is no God ! 

(Horror of all the bystanders?) 

If there be, let Him show Himself now. Let Him show me a token. Let Him strike mine enemy, 
and lay him dead at my feet ! A token — a token ! 

(Enter Jack Poynings, R., supporting the half-unconscious form of Joan. He is wounded.) 

Jack. Here is your child, sir . . 

Roger (with unutterable horror, whispers). A token ! Dead? 

Jack. Nay ! unharmed, though swooning. 

Roger (folding her to his heart). Joan, Joan ! My Joan ! Here ! here to my heart ! 
Saved ! Ah sinful soul that I am, is there no God ? 

(The Psalm is sung under the window very powerfully.) 

O enter then His gates with praise, 
Approach with joy His courts unto ; 

Roger (speaking through the Psalm). Ay ! the token was sent ! Fold thyself in my arms, 
dear dove that the goshawk had in his claws. Thank God with me, friends ! 

(He takes off his hat, and sings in a voice choked with tears. All sing the melody quietly but very 
intensely, while the harmonies swell loudly from without. Joan sinks sobbing at her father's feet.) 

Praise, laud and bless His name always, 
For it is seemly so to do. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 



The interior of a barn-like log hut, very roughly put together. At the back a very large double 
door up two steps, closed by a simple wooden latch ; in one wing of this a small wicket. 
Further towards the left a ivindoiv, with panes of horn and clumsy wooden shutters inside. 
Doors R. and L. A rough ladder leads to a hole in the boarded ceiling, and so into a loft. 
On the left a deep hearth under a large projecting chimney. From the angle farthest from 
the footlights a semi-circular settle. The shutters of the windows are shut. Not only is the 
fire not lighted, but there is a great drift of snow upon the hearth. Simple kitchen utensils 
and a big cauldron. On the wall weapons, more especially Jack's musket. On a ledge on 
the right of the door two books. One, the " Merry Wives" of Act I., and under it a large 
Bible. Very plain table and three or four stools. A spinning-wheel, &c, &c. The wind 
is heard howling wildly and fitfully . T/ie stage is in-absolute darkness. 

{The stage is empty. Enter, L., Jack and Willem, each with a lighted lantern, which they 
place on the table. Lights up.) 

Jack. Come. Make no noise. Let the old man sleep. 

Willem {stretching himself). Ach ! It iss early ! 

Jack. I must visit the guard at the point. A hideous night he's had of it. 

Willem. Ja. We haf all hideous naights. And days. Ach ! what shall we haf done 
if you haf not coam mit us ? 

Jack. What was there for me to do but to come, after I had struck the son of 
Lord Carew? 

Willem. Bot you haf not kill him. 

Jack. No ; but I robbed him of his prey ; and that no man forgives. 

Willem. Na ! and zo you coam to shtarve here. If the guard could only shpy a sheep 
mit food. 

Jack {taking his musket). We'll spy food tor ourselves. 

Willem. Ah ! What voot-prints in such shtorm ? 

Jack ( fiercely). I must do something. I'm restless ! 
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Willem. Zo am I restless {with a look at door R.), I should think ! 

Jack. Ay, but I'm worse. Willem, for the first time in my life I'm — by the Lord Harry 
— I'm frightened. 

Willem. Vrightened ! You, the soldier ! Wy vor ? Intians ? 

Jack. Not I ! I can shoot them. No, but (but with a nod towards door R.) in there ; 
the girl. 

Willem. My waife — Cicely ? 

Jack. What's she to me ? No ; Joan. 

Willem. Frightened of Yuffer Yoan ? Ach ! Why vor ? 

Jack (abashed). I — I've made up my mind I'll speak to her. 

Willem (overjoyed ). Ach ! Goot news ! At last ! Chack ! My broder ! (Tries to 
embrace him). 

Jack (evading him). Not so fast ! I've made up my mind — because — because . . . 

Willem. Because you loafe her ? 

Jack. Ay, 'tis madness ; but since the day I bore her swooning to her father's arms — 
ever a yearning ache here ! ( Touching his heart.) 

Willem. I know. I haf felt it zo often. 

Jack. But what will she say, if I speak ? 

Willem (opening the wicket). You must shpeak first. 

Jack. That's it ! How ? — how ? Give me a band of musketeers, and I know how to 
swear at 'em. Let the cannon speak, and I know how to answer back with an oath. But 
here, Willem, what in heaven's name shall I say ? 

Willem (enthusiastically). Ach ! Coam aout ; the shtorm is quiet. I tell you how 
you zay ! I haf zaid it zo often. Coam aout. 

Jack. Ay ; let's go and shoot something. 

Willem. You shoot ; I talk. When I shoot, I neffer hit. 

(Exeunt at back, leaving their lanterns on the table. Stage empty a moment, then) 

(Enter Roger. L.) 

Roger. Brrr ! I'm nearly frozen stiff. I must be very late. Willem and Jack have left 
their straw at my side. (Crosses to door R.) Girls! Girls! 

Cicely (within, R.). Aye, uncle ! 
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Roger. I believe 'tis towards dawn. We must be about 
Cicely. Soon, uncle. 
Roger. Is Joan awake ? 
Joan. Yes, dear father. 

Roger (coming away from the door). Poor Joan ! Ah, well ! — well ! Now, the fire. 
( Crosses to hearth) Oh, look what Providence sends us to warm our hearth ! A foot of snow ! 
{Sweeps it into a pan, and carries it towards the door at the back). Ay, and there's more where 
that came from, I warrant. (Opens wicket. Storm.) Mercy, what a day! Yet there is a 
pale shimmer in the East. Shuts the wicket, and comes back to the hearth) The wood's all 
green, too. (Takes the wick from one of the lanterns, and applies it to the fire) I'm a little 
new to housework stilL Philosophy and the Poets are small help in lighting a fire ; but a 
cheerful heart . . . It's taken — no, it hasn't Ay, now ! Thank the Lord ! (The fire 
begins to smoke) 

Jack (outside). Hulloa ! 

Roger. Hulloa ! Who is it ? 

(Jack bursts in. Closes the door) 

Roger. Jack ! Good morrow ! 

Jack. News ! news ! What d'ye think ? 

Roger. Nay — Indians ? 

Jack. Never mind them, now ; they can do nought in this snow. 

Roger. Not pestilence again ? Not new death ? 

Jack (falls to cleaning his musket feverishly). No, no ! Good news. At least, I suppose 
it's good. Anyhow, there's a ship off the point. 
Roger. Never ! 

Jack. Ay, but there is, though. The Fortune, from London, with new pilgrims. 
Thirty of 'em. By the Lord Harry, they come at the right time. They can't land by reason 
of the snow. 

Roger (anxiously). Then know'st thou not who, or of what sort ? 

Jack. Not L One boat to be sure has landed three or four men. 

Roger (busy with his own thoughts). Ay, ay. Jack not a word of this to Joan. 

Jack (rubbing his musket viciously). I take you. 

Roger. She'd fret herself with vain hopes. And if she got back to her dreams, little 
hope for thee. 
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Jack. Little enough now. How fares she to-day ? 

Roger (busying himself with the cauldron into which he puts the ingredients of a broth). 
Her heart's braver than her body, Jack. She sits like patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief. Hath it ever struck thee, Jack, what a marvellous man Will Shakespeare was ? 

Jack. Shakespeare ? I know him not ; did he fight in the Low Countries ? and she's 
meant for better fortune than sitting on monuments. 

Roger. Ah, thou knowest not Shakespeare ! (To the fire) There ! Fire burn and 
cauldron bubble. But the fire only smokes ! 
Willem (without). Hulloa ! 
Roger. Hark ! 
Jack. That's the Dutchman, 
Roger. Open the wicket to him. 
Jack (opening the wicket a very little way). Hulloa ! 
Willem. Where then ? I am blind with snow. Shout again. 
Jack. Hulloa ! 

Willem. I see you. I coam ! I coam ! (He appears!) 
Jack. Shut the door quickly ! 

(Willem tumbles in. He carries a spade. Stage a little lighter!) 

Willem. Ach ! At last ! 

Jack. Shake the snow off. 

Willem. I haf made a bath. 

Jack. A bath in this weather ! 

Willem. A foot-bath ! — (as they still do not tender stand). Na ! a bath to walk on ! 

Jack. Oh, path ! 

Willem. Those is vat I am zaying ! To Master Mardyke — Five foot of snow. Yees ! up 
to my necks — (points) — Zo. Mit a shoffel I make bath. I get to Mardyke. I vind him. 
Na ! where do you think ? 

Roger. Sound asleep in bed, I should hope. 

Willem. Ach ! nein ! Sitting at the door. Aoutside. Peating his preast mit his arms. 
Jack. What for ? 

Willem. What vor ? To keep hot. Begause his waife has turned heem aout of house_ 
( Quietly) — He vos clad to zee me. 
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Roger. Poor Mardyke. Ay, ay ; Bridget leads him a stormy life. But he would 
marry. And as Joan would none of him he took Bridget. Said a Prophet must have a wife. 

Willem. I tell you soamtings, Mynheer Mallory. Marriaches in these plandations are 
a vailure. 

Jack. Come, come ! What hast thou to complain of, with fair Mistress Cicely for a 
wife ? 

Willem. Vat haf I to gomplain of ? Moche — ver'moche. I marry her — eh? And she 
leef here (points R.) with YufFer Yoan ; and I leef here (points L..J with you and Mynheer 
Mallory. And I work, and she work, and we meet at mealtimes heer, and then " Goodnight, 
I hope you zleep well " — and she in there, and I in heer ! Ach ! vot haf I to gomblain of ! 

Roger. 'Twill all be well in the spring, when you have built yourselves your own nest. 

Willem (eager/v). Do you think? Ach! I vill build ! I vill build mit both hants ! 

{Enter Cicely with a lantern, R.) 

Cicely. Is the broth ready ? 

Roger. Marry ! now I've forgotten the fire ! 

Cicely. All smoke and simmer ! (She kneels at the hearth, takes a huge pair of belloics, and 
soon sets the fire flaming and roaring) O, you men, you men ! You stand prating and gossiping 
while the housework's to do. Stir thyself, Willem ! The dishes for the broth. Uncle, I'm 
ashamed of thee ; salt here, quick ! — And that great, idle Jack ! (To him) Now, Captain or 
General, or whatever you call yourself, fetch me a ladle ! 

Jack (laughing)- Ay, ay, Field Marshal ! 

(All tJie men feverishly active.) 

Cicely. Ay, the soldiery ! 'Tis the same here as 'twas in the old country. You stand 
about doing nought, with a gun on your shoulder, and then come in to eat the broth others 
have cooked. 

Jack (ouietlv). If we come in at all. 

Cicely. Eh ? 

Roger. Well said, Jack. ( To Cicely) Never let thy tongue wag against our watchers. 
For death watches for them behind every tree in this wilderness. 

Cicely. Oh, poor boy ! Thy broth shall be hottest and thickest. 

Willem (verv stately). Good morrow, Mevrow Hundius. I hope you zleep well. 

Cicely. Eh ? Are you speaking to me ? 
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Willem {curtly). I vos. 
Cicely {short). Open the shutters. 

Willem {with repressed fury). Aha! No morning kiss ? 
Cicely. No nonsense. We've been married three months. 
Willem {sarcastically). Zo ? 

Cicely {imitating him). Zo ? What do you mean by " Zo " ? 
Willem. I haf not obsairved we vos married moche. 

Cicely {emphasising with ladle). Solemnly and legally married, Master Hundius, before 
his reverence Tobias Mardyke and his Honour Governor Bradford. Now open the shutters. 
Willem {at the shutters). Ach ! If I had known. 
Cicely. Known what ? 

Willem. That there was so leetle difference in being married and not married ! Verdamm 
the shoters ; They peench my vinger ! 

(A pale yellow light comes through the horn panes.) 

Cicely {at door R.) Joan ! What Joan ! art thou coming, sweetheart ? 

Joan. Anon, coz ! 

Cicely {to the men). Now, all of you laugh and be merry. 

Roger. Well said. Joan must never guess we are cold or hungry, or ill at ease. Come, 
Jack ! laugh — laugh ! 

Jack. By the Lord Harry, I'm readier to cry ! 

Cicely. A soldier ! 

Jack. Ay, at the sight of her sad face. 

Roger. And thou, Willem, laugh. 

Willem {sucking his finger). I ! — laugh ! Ha ! Married ! 

Cicely {coaxingly). What would'st thou be ? 

Willem. Loafed. 

Cicely (giving him a basin of porridge). Here — quick ! 

Willem. Verdamm^! He burn my fingers ! 

Cicely. Shall I kiss the place ? 

Willem (eagerly, about to embrace her). Cecilia ! 
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Cicely {withdrawing). Hush ! Joan ! 
Willem {disgusted). Herrgott ! 

{Enter Joan. R.) 

Roger {kissing her tenderly). Child ! Bird ! Sweetheart ! Hast thou slept well ? 

Joan. Ay, father, with beautiful dreams. 

Roger. Dreams, child ? 

Joan. Ay, of a ship in the bay ; and the shores all summer flowers ; and on the prow . . 

Cicely {pointing to the basin). There's the broth, child — hot and hot. 

Jack. Good morrow, mistress. 

Joan {coldly). Good morrow, Captain Poynings. 

Jack {laughing). Captain and General, and Musketeer Poynings ! For, faith, I'm the 
whole army ! 

Cicely {dipping cups into the cauldron and placing them on a rough table). Now, break 
your fasts, and be thankful. 

Roger (calling up the ladder). Timothy ! What, Tim ! 

(Timothy's head appears through the hole at the top of the ladder?) 

Timothy. Ay, ay, master. 
Roger. Breakfast. 

(Timothy climbs down the ladder). 

Timothy. Here I am, Master darlin', phwats left o' me. Sure 'tis little but a shiver 
and a shake. 

Roger {centre of the table). Give thanks ! 

Lord bless this house and all therein, 

Shield us from harm, and save from sin, 

For all Thy gifts we praise Thy name, 

And pray thee to prolong the same. 

Fall to {great rattling of spoons). 
Cicely. Little enough there is. 
Jack, Much less, and we starve. 
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Roger. Nay, that we shall not. There is a Providence doth shape our ends. Ah, 
Shakespeare ! Come ! What's the day like, Willem ? 

Willem. Laike ? The day is laike yesterday and the day before. Snow. Snow above, 
below, inside, outside and all around. 

Roger. But we are snug ; and we are all together. We are spared, thank God, to help 
each other. How many have dropped by the way-side ? Think of Goodyear, with his wife 
sick unto death — and her babe but new-born. 

Joan. Is there any news of them to-day ? 

Roger. Nay, nay, how should there be ? Tim — go, if the snow let's thee, and offer our 
help as heretofore. 

Timothy. Ay, master. 

(Timothy having finished his broth, bows, and goes out, L.) 

Jack. It's a hard battle ; but by the Lord we'll fight it out. 

Roger. Well said, Jack. There are no faint hearts among us. 

Jack. And now these new friends have come . . . 

Joan (with a- start). New friends ? Father ! 

Cicely. Uncle ! 

Roger. Well, it's out now. O Jack ! Ay, there's a ship in the bay. 

Joan. My dream ! My dream ! 

Roger. Child, child, why buoy thyself with false hopes ? 

Joan. He is in that ship ! My spirit has cried to him, day and night, since we have 
been here, and his has answered my cry ; across the frozen seas, through all the storms and 
tempests, we have called one to the other. He loves me as I love him, he heard me as I heard 
him, and he is coming ! he is in the ship ! 

Roger. God help thee, child ! 

(She has taken a fur garment from a hook.) 

What is this madness ? What art thou doing 1 

Joan. I am going to him ! 

Roger. Thou 'It break my heart, Joan. It breaks my heart to tell thee he is not there ; 
it breaks it to say he will never come. Yet that is the truth. 

Joan. Lead me to the ship, father. 
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Roger. Nay, God forbid ! Have courage — have courage ! 

Joan (appealing to Willem). Willem, lead me to the ship. 

Willem. Ach, Yuffer Joan — haow ? It is in the bay — out on the sea. 

Joan. Captain Poynings, you cannot refuse. 

Jack. Watch when I open the door. 

(He opens the wicket. A furious swirl of snow drives in.) 

Jack (closing the wicket with difficulty). There ! That blinds and deafens and kills. 
Look how it hath wiped out the sun. You would be dead ere you had gone a yard. 

Joan. He is in the ship ! Oh, God help me, I shall go mad. (She sinks desparingly in 
a corner, buries her head in her hands and rocks to and fro, weeping wildly). 

Mardyke's voice (without). Hulloa ! 

/'Joan looks up, hopefully, but relapses at once into her previous attitude.) 

Roger. Hulloa ! 

Mardyke. For God's sake open ! 

Roger. Mardyke ! 

(Business with wicket. Enter Mardyke. ) 

Mardyke. O friends, what a storm ! 

Roger. What brings thee ? 

Mardyke. News : a ship in the harbour. 

Roger (pointing to Joan). Hush ! We know. 

Mardyke. And I am going home in her ! 

Roger. What means — ? 

Cicely (gives him a cup of porridge). Never mind what he means, till he's warmed his 
inside. Here ; 'tis the scrapings, but they're hot. 

Mardyke. And I called you feather-brain ! (Eats) Ah, the blessed ship. As I said, I 
am going home. The snow I mind not, nor the Indians, nor the pestilence ; but — but 
my wife ! 

Willem (gloomily). Marriache is a vailure. 

Mardyke. Thank you ! 

Roger. Will you leave Bridget alone in this wild land ? 
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Mardyke. No ! That's why I came hither. For I am a very tender-hearted, unselfish 
man, and I could not leave her unfriended. You will be good to her. I know that. I've left 
a letter for her — and so, farewell. The Lord be . . . 
{Enter Bridget. She forces the wicket open and closes it with a mighty thrust. Leans against 

it with folded arms, glaring furiously at Mardyke.) 

All. Bridget ! 

Mardyke. Oh, for one of Captain Jones's profane oaths ! 

Bridget. Ay, Bridget. Come for this runagate. So thou wouldst slip to thy ships, eh ? 
Come, sir ! Home with your wife. 

Mardyke. But — but the weather, Bridget. 

Bridget. That did not stop me from getting hither, and it shall not hinder me from 
taking thee home. March ! 

Mardyke. But — but you locked me out ! 

Bridget. We'll be quits on that score. Now I'll lock you in ! 

Roger. Have you fire and food ? 

Bridget. Neither ; for this sluggard will neither saw nor forage. 

Mardyke. I take no thought for things temporal. 

Bridget. While thou canst beg them of thy neighbour. 

Roger. I cannot let you go thus, unprovided. Stay here to-day. Here is warmth at 
least, and I dare say we can scrape food together. 

Cicely. Where there's little for five, two more will make no odds. 
Bridget. But we must earn it. I never took charity yet. (To Mardyke) Go and saw 
wood. Go. (He goes out crushed, L.) Cicely, I'll do your chores in the house. 

Cicely. Sit thou quite still, my Joan, I'll make the men's beds. 

(Bridget and Cicely exeunt R.) 

(Willem and Jack put the dishes, &c, away.) 

Roger. Joan ! 

Joan. Take me to the ship, Father. 

Roger. Alas ! alas ! 'Twere death for thee. 

Joan. Nay, but life when I meet him. 

Roger (to himself.) If Bridget could get here, I can get there. (To Joan.) Child ! I 
will go to the ship. I will board her. Ay ! Thou canst trust me ? 
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Joan. O father ! as myself. 

Roger. I'll see every soul in the vessel ; every soul, with mine own eyes, and bring thee 
tidings. 

Joan. Father, father, is there danger for thee ? 

Willem. I'll look after that, Yuffer. 

Roger. Wilt thou come ? Good. 

Jack. I come, too, sir. 

Roger, Not so, watch-dog. Bide thou about the house. 

Jack. As you will, sir. But be careful. Take the spade, Willem. (Opens wicket!) 
Aha ! The snow's stopped, but the wind blows great drifts. 

Roger (ready to start). Now, child, courage. 
Joan. I have better than that. I have hope. 
Roger. Nay, but courage to hear no tidings at all. 
Joan. Ay ; for then I have courage to die. 
Roger. Alas ! Come, Willem. 

(Exit.) 

Willem (at door R., calls). Cicely ! 

Cicely (within). Well ? 

Willem. I go to the 'arbour. A kiss. 

Cicely (within). Can't now. Busy. 

Willem. Only vun kiss. 

Cicely. I tell you I can't. We're making the beds, and my hair's full of straw. 

Willem. Ach ! vat do I mind shtraw ? Mistress Hundius, I command ! 

Cicely. Oh, all right ! Wait ! 

(The door opens and Bridget thrusts her head forth, all dishevelled and covered with straw — 
an awful sight. Before Willem discovers his mistake he has kissed her.) 

Willem (in despair). Herrgott ! 

(Exit.) 
(Jack closes the wicket.) 
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Joan. How long must they be gone, Captain Poynings ? 

Jack. Not very long, Mistress. If 'twere not for the snow, five minutes. As it is . 

Joan. Whether five minutes or five hours, a lifetime. Ah, Captain Poynings, I sit 
here the one idle soul in the plantation. 

Jack. Why should you sit idle ? 

Joan. Because I wait for the voice I only hear in my dreams, the hands you wrenched 
out of mine. 

Jack {wincing). That . . . ! (Sullenly) I parted you for your good. 

Joan. My good ! 

Jack. Yours and his. You were lost else — both of you. 

Joan (with innocent amazement). Lost — in marriage ? 

Jack (with a gesture of disgust). Ah, marriage ! 

Joan. Lost, because of his father's rage ? Ah, you foolish strong man ; you have never 
dreamt that all were well lost for love. 

Jack. All, save honour. 
Joan (proudly). When was honour at stake ? 

Jack (taking no notice of her words). When that is in jeopardy, cut off thy right hand if 
it offend ; pluck out thine eye ; but leave honour whole. 

Joan. I think women have another honour men know nothing of. I think our honour is 
so folded in our love, that it lies safe while love is safe. Whatever Gervase had in store for me, 
I should have held my honour whole while my faith towards him was whole — and what could 
have shaken that ? You tore me from my love ; and now what am I but a poor, maimed, dis- 
honoured thing, despised by all for my helplessness ? 

Jack. Never despised ! 

Joan. By all ! Even by Cicely. Yet what can I do, but sit and brood upon my lost 
happiness ? 

Jack. Ay, there it is ! (Impetuously) Brood no longer. (At an angry look from Joan) 
Ah ! Would to God I could speak as my heart prompts me ! 

Joan. Speak on, sir. You cannot say sharper things than you have. 

Jack (with frequent pauses, and agitatedly). Every time I speak I hurt you — yet I would 
give my life to shield you from hurt. Have patience — I am no man of words. Anon you said 
you were despised. You are not. You are deeply loved by all about you, as you must see, if 
you watch Cicely toiling for your comfort and your father braving danger for your sake. And 
by me you are held in reverence and honour. But, by-and-bye, when we who love you have 
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left you, and you stand alone amid strangers, a useless mouth where there is only food for the 
workers— Ah ! forgive my clumsy speech !— then, Mistress Joan, though all do their utmost for 
you, though every bee in the hive bring you honey, search your heart ! will not one be 
ashamed for your sake ? 

Joan (timidly). You, sir? 

Jack. I ? — God forbid ! — No ! But you — you yourself ! 

Joan (greatly impressed). That is a hard saying ! 

Jack. Ah ! I cut to cure ! — You will say to yourself : They all looked to me for 
happiness, and I overshadowed them with my sorrow. Where I might have spread light, 
I . . . 

Joan ( 'rising, with a new glow in her face J. Light for myself first ! Captain Poynings, 
you have opened my eyes and my heart. I have been a selfish and wayward child. But you 
shall see ! As you bear hunger and cold, sickness and danger, without murmuring, so will I 
bear my sorrow without a murmur, too. Teach me my duty. What more ? What more ? 

Jack ( turning away). Nay, I have troubled you enough. There is no more. 

Joan. Your face belies your words : there is more. 

Jack (with a sad smile). Can you read my face ? 

Joan. Ay, so far. 

Jack. No farther ? 

Joan (looking at him, puzzled). There is other matter in your mind. 

Jack. Is that all you can read ? (Passionately) Can you not read what it is ? 

Joan (shyly). Nay ; now you frighten me. 

Jack (helpless I. Ah ! Always I hurt you or frighten you ! 

Joan. Yet silence frightens me more. 

Jack. Thus, then — (to himself, with a gesture of despair) Nay, but how ? How? 

Joan (almost smiling). Why, methinks 'tis you look frightened now ! 

Jack (facing her, with determination). Look in my eyes again, Mistress Joan. What do 
you see ? 

Joan (after a long look). I see truth and courage and untiring patience ! 
Jack. What else ? What else ? 

Joan. Humility too, I see ; holding itself below its own worth. 
Jack (passionately). What else, Joan ? 

(Pause. Joan understands him at last. She looks at him fearlessly and frankly. She makes 
a little compassionate gesture, and her eyes turn from him.) 
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Jack (humbly). Nothing else ? 

Joan {turning to him again, with deep meaning, very earnestly and sadly). Ay ! Utter 
faith to the friend you wronged. Utter reverence for the woman who loves that friend. 

Jack (after a long pause, with a husky voice). Is that my answer, Joan ? 

Joan. Not answer. I only tell you what I read. Remember, you have not spoken. Ah 1 
How gladly you will remember that in the years to come ! 

Jack. In the years to come — may I — may I speak ? 

Joan. Love and faith, as I take it, are not for to-day, or for a year, but for ever. 

Jack. Faith is for ever — but if death . . . ? 

Joan. Love is stronger than death. 

Jack (humbly), I am answered, Joan — I am answered, One thing more ; do you 
forgive me ? 

Joan (offering her hand frankly). What I read in your eyes needs no forgiveness, 
brother. 

Jack (seizing her hand). That is the word ! Brother ! When you need me, call me. 
I shall be at hand, 

Joan (smiling). Nay, you will have your own household. 

Jack. What were your words? Not for to-day Joan, or for a year, but for ever. 

(Enter Roger, C. The snow has ceased!) 

Joan. Back so soon, father ? 

Roger. Soon ! (Looks from one to the other puzzled.) H'm — Joan, hast thou courage ? 
Joan (catching her breath and mastering herself with a great effort). Yes, my father. 
Roger (tenderly). I went to the ship, Joan ; Willem and I managed to board her. I saw 
every soul, both of pilgrims and crew. 

Joan. Yes, father. 

Roger. Nothing, Joan. Nothing, my sweetheart. Alas, nothing for thee. 

Joan. Had not some landed ? 

Roger. Three only. I asked their names, and — forgive me, child — as my lord Gervase 
travels under feigned names, I made the master of the Fortune picture each man for me. 
Nothing, my bird ; nothing at all. 

Joan {with a heroic effort, swallowing her tears). God's will be done. 

Roger (astounded). What, child ? 
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Joan. We are in His hands. 

Roger. This — this — forgive me, sweetheart — this is a new way for thee to speak. 

Joan. Ay, I have wearied thy spirit with my perverseness, and rent thy heart with my 
moans ! but my tears are dried, and my moanings silenced. Look, I am laughing ! O, poor 
father ! So cold and so wet for my sake ! Come, give me thy cloak ! 

Roger (turns for explanation to Jack). Jack ? 

Joan. Ay, Jack ! You left me with a skilful leech ! 

Roger (to Jack, anxiously). Have you . . . ? 

Jack (hastily). We have taken counsel together, and she sees her road clear towards 
peace, if not towards happiness. 

Roger. But not . . . ? I am sorry — I had almost hoped — (to Joan) He hath done the 
state some service. Ah, Shakespeare ! 

Jack. And shall do more, good master. (He lovingly takes up his musket and makes 
ready to go). 

Roger. Whither ? 

Jack. Faith ! To get us a dinner, if there be luck and a wild beast or so. 

{Exit). 
Joan. Where is Willem ? 
Roger. He had to put up the boat. I hurried ahead. 

(Enter Timothy at back). 

Roger. What now ? 

Timothy. I come from Master Goodyear's. Och ! the snow ! 
Roger. What news of his wife ? 
Timothy. She fares better and the babe fares well. 
Roger. Why, thank God for that ! 

Timothy. But they lack comforts. Nay, not comforts — but food — and that instantly. 
Roger. Oh, poor souls. Go gather what there is — I'll bear it myself. 
Timothy. The storm's worse than ever, Master. Faith ! it took all my breath to face 
the wind. 

Roger. I know, but hasten. 

(Exit Timothy, L.) 
(Enter Cicely and Bridget, R.) 
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Cicely. Where is Master Mardyke ? 

Roger. Poor soul ! sawing wood ! and he such a scholar ! To such base uses. Ah ! 
(Suppresses Shakespeare.) 

Bridget I doubt he's fled to the ship. 
Roger. Come and make certain. 

(Exeunt Roger and Bridget, L.) 

Cicely (to Joan;. Sit thee down by the fire, Joan. 

Joan. Not I, coz ! I sit no more, while aught's to do i' the house. 

Cicely. What ? 

Joan (feverishly). Cicely, as thou lovest me, ask me nothing, say nothing to me, look 
not at me. I am learning. Learning courage and patience, and all you have been teaching 
me so bravely this year and more. But say no kind word, or my heart will fail me. Nothing, 
nothing, nothing ! 

(Exit L.) 
(Cicely stares after her in mute astonishment!) 

(Enter Willem, C, very quietly and unperceived. He expresses delight at finding Cicely alone!) 

Cicely (still staring after Joan). Well ! What miracle is this ! 

Willem (kissing her). And this ? 

Cicely. A miracle of impudence ! 

Willem. Impudence ? Ach ! I know not that vort. Deach me. 

Cicely (demurely). Do it again. 

Willem (kissing her). 2.0 — and zo — and zo. 

Cicely. Yes. Well ; that's impudence ! 

Willem. Ach ! I laike impudence. (Kisses her) It is ver' nice. (Kisses her) Ver' faine. 

Cicely. Go away ; you're all snow. 

Willem. Ja. Aoutside ! It haf begin again. Ach ! — blinding ! But inside I am — 

(pointing to fire) — zo ! 

Cicely. Wooden. 

Willem. Ach, nein ! Coals of vire ! (Kisses her) Cecilia ! — (Kiss) — Cicely ! — (Kiss) 
Celiken ! — (Kiss) — I haf news. 

Cicely Don't hurry yourself. 
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Willem. I weel not.— (Kiss)— What you think 1— {Kiss)— I have vound a leedle haouse. 
Cicely. A what ? 

Willem. A leedle haouse vor you and me. A leedle shmall diny haouse choost pig 
enough vor us two mit nopody else at all. (Kisses her.) 

Cicely. You're out of your wits. 

Willem. Yees — vor joy ! It is Jonk Hardy. He marry Selina Stokes to-morrow, and 
leef mit her fader and modder. So he no more want vat he build. 
Cicely (Joyfully). Is it true ? 

Willem. Zo true as nodings at all. To-morrow he marry Selina. To-morrow he go 
aout of haouse. To-morrow we go in. 

Cicely (demurely). Oh ! I'm very happy where I am. 

Willem. Ach ! Zo ! Do you pegin again ? Then I must becoam terrible. I am a 
lion-beast ! Mevrow Hundius, I command ! 

Cicely. Hoity toity ! Command ! Impudence ! 

Willem. Jawohl ! Impudence ! (Kiss) and impudence ! (Kiss) and again impudence ! 
(Hug). 

(Enter Jack, C.) 

Jack (excited). Willem ! 

Willem. Herrgott ! 

Jack (to Cicely). Call Master Mallory. 

Cicely. What is 't ? 

Jack. Nay — prithee — quickly. 

Cicely (to Willem). Now he knows how to command ! 

(Exit, L.) 

Jack (in the doorway). Willem, quick ! (Pointing) — Yonder — two — helpless in the 
snow ! Take them to Mardyke's. 

Willem. Why not heer ? 

Jack. I have one here already. Hurry ! Hurry ! 

Willem. Is he dead ? 

Jack. Belike. 

Willem. Shall I help ? 
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Jack. Nay ! — {placing his musket just within the door). I'll but set this down so that I can 
lift him. Haste to the others. 

Willem. I go — I go ! 

{Exit.) 

Jack. {Brings in Gervase unconscious. He is dressed in rough furs, but with something of 
the sailor about him, such as canvas boots, &°c. Jack lays him on the settle.) Poor wretch. Some 
mariner of the Fortune, overwhelmed in the snow. A grim greeting. {He undoes the lappets 
of the cap which cover Gervase's/««. Starts back.) Gervase Carew ! {Pause : then in an eager 
whisper): Is — he dead ? {He feels Ger vase's heart.) Nay ! there's a faint flutter at his heart. 
( With an evil light in his eyes and a frightened look round the room) — If I had left him in the snow, 
in time I should have won her ! — I should have won her ! ( With sudden revulsion) — Get thee 
behind me. Satan ! — " Love is stronger than death ! " My task is to bring him back — -for her ! 
{Quickly as the door, L., is opened) — Who's there ? 

{Enter Roger, L.) 

Roger. Cicely said . . . 
Jack. Not so loud — Look ! 

Roger {in an awed whisper). Gervase Carew ! — Dead f 
Jack. Well nigh. 

Roger. By my doing then ! for had I sought him more closely, I should have found him 
and saved him. {Falls on his knees beside Gervase.) Oh, God forgive me ! forgive me ! 

Jack. Nay — his heart beats . . . 

Roger {listening). Thank heaven ! {Listening) And yet — No, I hear nothing. {Looking up) 
Jack ! She must not see him thus ! — it would be her death. She — hush ! 

(Enter Joan with a basket. Roger hurriedly covers Gervase with his cloak, and stands at the 
outside angle of the settle in great agitation. Jack covers Gervase from sight by standing 
in front of him.) 

Joan. Here, father ; food for Mistress Goodyear. 

Roger {hardly able to speak). Ay, ay ; anon. Set it down. 

Joan. You said you would take it. 

Roger. Anon, child. I am getting warmth into my old bones. 

Joan. Oh, poor father ! {Comes towards him. He meets her, and forces her away. 
Jack moves uneasily?) 
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Roger. I am better already. Go back to Cicely. 

Joan (with a smile). You twain are plotting something ! (To Roger) Thou shalt not 
go out in this pitiless weather. Look ! I will take this to Goodyear's myself 

Roger (horrified). Thou ! in this tempest ! Impossible ! 

Joan. Nay, 'tis but a step. 

Roger (with a glance at Gervase). The snow kills, child ! Kills strong men. 

Jack. I will come with you, Mistress. (Aside to Roger) So you'll have time. 

Roger. Well thought on ! Ay — ay — hasten ! 

(He covers her with her fur cloak, keeping her turned away from Gervase.) 

Joan. Why dost thou hide mine eyes ? 

Roger. From the snow, child. So. 
(Jack takes her by the arm, and leads her to the wicket, which Roger opens for them. Blinding snow) 
The cruel storm ! Are ye both brave ? 

Joan. I know Jack is brave. 

Roger. Go, then ! Courage ! ( With intention) Always courage, my Joan ! 

(Exeunt Jack and Joan. Roger closes the wicket quickly. He picks up a handful of snow which 
has blown in, and hurries back to Gervase.) 

Roger. The sight of him would have slain her. I have heard that snow — (Rubs 
Gervase's wrists with it) — his heart ? — (listens) — Beating (wild excitement). Oh, to restore 
him ; to give him to my girl ! Life, life for her, and for him ! His lips move ! Cordial — a 
little cordial. Is there such a thing? Ay, Cicely hath it — locked away in the Flanders chest. 
She must not know. The first glimpse must be Joan's. The cordial ! 

(Exit. R.) 

Gervase (after a slight pause — stirs — then, speaking at first with difficulty). Joan ! What's 
this ? — where am I ? I dreamed I was in England in May-time with Joan — (a bitter laugh). 
Ha ! I remember — I fell in the snow. I have been brought within by kind hands. (Gets 
slowly away from the settle; with some of his old light-hearted manner.) Ouch ! I'm stiff with the 
frost. (Looking round) What sunny farm in England did these adventurers leave to dwell in 
this cave of Boreas ? — (Sees Jack's musket by the door.) A musket ? (Takes the gun in his hand.) 
If I know not this barrel . . . (Examines it closely.) Ay, by the Lord ! there, scratched on the 
butt-end: "Jack, from his friend Gervase." This is Jack Poynings his musket, that I gave 
him ere he went to the Low Countries. Then this is his hut ; then, by'r Lady, 'twas he 
plucked me from death ! (At the ledge) And here — books ! Of all miracles, books in Jack's 
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hut! {Examines the'top one) — "The Merry Wives of Windsor" — I've seen that before, I'll 
swear to't. {Puzzled) Strange, strange I {Opens the Bible. Reads)—" The Holy Bible, with 
most profitable annotations on all the hard places." And writing: "To my most loving 
daughter, this comfortable book. Her father, Roger Mallory." Roger! I am in their hut! 
Joan is under this roof ! Here ! — she is here ! {Struck by a sudden thought.) And — and — {in 
a whisper) Jack's musket ! — here — beside her Bible ! {Dazed) What means ? what means ? 
What but one thing ! His wife ? They are wed ! They are wed ! — {long pause) — Why out, 
into the snow, then !— Hush ! {Gets into the shadow, R.) 

(Jack and Joan re-enter. Jack is supporting Joan.) 

Jack. Safe, Joan ! By the Lord Harry, but that last swirl well nigh finished us. {He 
takes her cloak) 

Joan. The woeful storm ! Had you not been with me I should have perished. 

Jack {going anxiously behind settle). Master Mallory — {astonished) Why, where . . .? 

Joan. Where what ? 

Jack {excited). Nothing — get by the fire — I'll seek your father. 

(Joan stands by the fire — within the settle. Jack crosses R., meets Gervase full face. He 
suppresses a cry and stops Gervase as the latter is about to speak. Jack's head sinks 
sorrowfully on his breast ; and with an eloquent gesture he shews Gervase Joan's figure 
and motions him to go to her. Then, with his finger on his lips he goes out very sadly, R. 
Gervase stands lost in mute astonishment) 
Joan {gazing into the fire). The faces in the fire ! — always the same face ! Gervase ! 

Gervase ! 

Gervase {aside). My name ! Not Jack ! 

Joan {yearningly). Gervase ! {Rousing herself) No ! I promised ! {She turns and sees 
Gervase — thrilled with awe) Gervase ! 

Gervase {with intense passion). Joan ! {Mastering himself) Nay, I dare not. 

Joan {wildly, throwing her arms about his neck). The voice — as I heard it in my dreams — 
Thou art come ! The Lord out of heaven hath heard my prayer ! {Sinks on his breast) 

Gervase {with passionate rapture). Mine, then ! Mine! Thy lips ! Thy kiss ! Here! 
To me ! Closer ! Closer ! 

Joan. Art thou alive or are we both in heaven ? 

Gervase. We are alive and we are both in heaven ! 

Joan {rapidly). Where are the winter snows ? 
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Gervase. What of the storms of the sea ? 
Joan. My lover hath come as I dreamed ! 
Gervase. I have found thee across the world ! 
Joan. What is the anguish of waiting ? 
Gervase. Hast thou suffered ? 

Joan. I know not. I forget. Who spoke of suffering ? 
Gervase. That is all overpast. 
Joan. Who fabled my lover was false ? 

Gervase {brought suddenly to a standstill in his raptures). False. Ay — thou sayest well. 
{He gently puts her aside. ) Avoid. 

Joan. What ails thee ? Art thou hurt ? 

Gervase. Ay, in my soul. Is thy father here ? 

Joan {amazed). Ay. 

Gervase. And the others ? 

Joan. All are here. 

Gervase. That is well. I prithee call them. 

Joan. Now ? 

Gervase. I prithee. 

Joan. So soon ? 

Gervase. Not soon enough. I was drunken with happiness. Call them. {Sees Roger.) 
Ah! 

{Enter Roger, followed by Jack, R.) 

Roger. Mercy on my soul ! Already met ? Your hands — your hands {holds out both his 
hands. ) 

Gervase. Not so, sir ! Not yet ! 

(Joan timidly, and in a sort of fear, lias opened the door, Z., and beckoned, never taking Iter eyes ojff 
Gervase the while. Jack stands silently in tlie shadotc.) 

Roger (surprised). Are you not come in friendship, my lord ? 
Gervase. I am come . . . Ah, wait— wait ! 
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{Enter Cicely, Timothy, ^followed by Mardyke and Bridget. At the same time 

Willem dashes in C.) 

Willem. They're zafe, Chack ! 

(Jack silently motions him to be quiet, and points to Gervase.) 

Willem (sees Gervase — turns to Jack — with deep sympathy). Oh, poor Chack ! It is good 
you haf not yet spoke. 

Jack (earnestly). It is — very good. 

(They press hands.) 

Jo ax (laying her hand timidly on Gervase's arm). Gervase — Gervase ! (She seeks his hand.) 

All (guietly, but with intense astonishment and emotion?) Gervase ? 

M ardyke (obsequiously). My lord — my lord ! 

Gervase (7vith self -restraint; warding off all greetings). Not my lord. I am Gervase Carew. 
The lordling is left in England. With much else. Joan, I pray thee humbly, stand with thy 
father who loves thee. 

Joan (clinging to his arm). My place is here. 

Gervase. I beseech thee. ( He tenderly removes her hand— she crosses frightened 6? Roger.) 

Joan. Father ! — I am frightened ! 

Gervase. Master Mallory— good friends all : It is meet that one who comes to you, 
driven by unconquerable love . . . 

Joan (with hands outstretched, yearningly). Gervase ! 

Gervase. Should make confession of his sins ere he ask for your fellowship. 

Joan. Gervase ! 

Gervase (speaking with great effort). When first I met this sweet and holy maid (hushed) 
I was affianced . 

Joan (hiding her face). Oh, me ! 

Gervase (winces, but continues). By my father's will, by no love I had for the lady, or she 
for me. Then mine eyes fell upon Mistress Mallory, and the hot blood of youth spake louder 
than conscience or honour . . . 

Joan (sobbing). Father ! Father ! 

Roger (sternly). You have said enough, sir ! 

Gervase. Ah ! But when I had lost her, I knew that her love was my life and my soul, 
and that without it I was but an empty husk. I am here. I have spoken. Judge, now, what 
shall be done with me. 
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Joan (entreatingly). Father ! 

Roger. Wait, wait, my sweetheart. (To Gervase) How stands it with your 
marriage, sir ? 

Gervase. I told the lady what I have told you. She was as glad of freedom as I. We 
parted better friends than ever before. 

Roger. How stands it with your father ? 

Gervase (drawing himself up). The old lord hath cast me out in anger. 

Roger. Your heritage ? 

Gervase. I am a beggar. 

Roger. How gat you hither ? 

Gervase. Before the mast. 

(Emotional pause.) 

Roger (hoarsely to Gervase). What will you do if we withhold from you ? 
Gervase. I am told the Indians harry you. I dare say they have a spare spear for 
my breast. 

Roger (to Joan). Child, the quality of mercy is not strained. Thy virginal heart be 

his judge. 

(Joan looks at Gervase long and earnestly. He faces her gaze. The bystanders watch with 

keen interest.) 

Joan. Gervase, I loved thee when thou wert cheating thyself and me. Shall I not love 
thee an hundredfold now the truth is between us ? 

Gervase. Joan ! Joan ! 

(He throws himself at her feet; she bends and raises him.) 

Joan. O, let me come to thy heart, now thy heart is pure crystal. 

Jack (coming down). Thy hand, Gervase ! 

Gervase. With my heart in it ! 

Cicely (coming to Joan). Hadst thou said aught else I should have hated thee. (Kisses 
her). 

Roger. Willem, art thou happy ? 

Willem. Ja, to-morrow ! The leedle, shmall, diny haouse ! 
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Roger. Jack? 

Jack {with a long look at Gervase and Joan). I am — content. 

Maedyke (hushed). Come, wife. 

(Bridget takes his hand in silence, and they move towards the door.) 

Roger. Throw wide the gates, and let the breath of God's air blow happiness towards us. 

Mardyke and Timothy drag the great doors open. Outside a vast expanse of snow glitters and shines 
in a blaze of sunlight. In the distance, shrouded in gleaming ice, the Fortune lies at anchor in 
the bay. Far away is heard the song of the pilgrims. 

My Shepheard is the living Lord, 

Nothing therefore I need : 
In pastures faire with waters calme, 
He set me for to feed. 

He did convert and glad my soule, 

And brought my mind in frame : 
To walk in pathes of righteousnesse, 

For His most holy name. 

Yea, though I walke in vale of death, 

Yet would I feare none ill : 
Thy rod, Thy staffe doth comfort me, 

And Thou art with me still. 

Roger {through the psalm). The sun laughs and shouts over the snowfields. And, hark ! 
The new brothers ! Children, let us go forth to meet them ! 

{All but Gervase and Joan move towards the door. Willem hangs a cloak on Cicely's shoulders) 

Joan {over her shoulder to Gervase, who is wrapping her in her fur mantle) Will 
not the winter snows wither thy love ? 

Gervase {folding her to his breast) With the Mayflower here at my heart ? 

As they ticrn to follow the others the psalm rises louder, and 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
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